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THE TEXT OF A POEM BY KING DENIS OF PORTUGAL 


MONG the less conventional and monotonous Old Portuguese 
love-poems or cantigas d’amor we may perhaps count the one 
in which King Denis (1261-1325), like a few other of his fellow- 
lyrists, professes the doctrine of mesura characteristic of the con- 
ception of love informing the later period of Provengal song.' 
Omitted by Moura,’ this composition (CV. 208; CB. 605) * was for 
the first time made known in the present writer’s edition in 1894 
of all the extant poetry of the King as it had become accessible 
through Monaci’s and Molteni’s diplomatic editions of the two 
copious Italian apographs of one or more Portuguese song-collec- 
tions. Since these Italian copies, in the opinion of so competent 
a judge as Ernesto Monaci, were written in the style of hand used 
in Italy at the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury,‘ and the Portuguese originals were in all probability owned 
by one or more Italian men of letters before their acquisition by 
the humanist Angelo Colocci (1474-1549), it seems reasonable to 
assume that these originals had come to Italy before 1500. Being 

1 See Denis, p. XLV ff.; Mod. Lang. Notes, 1895, X, 110. 

2 Cancioneiro d’El Rei D. Diniz. Por E. Lopez de Moura, Paris, 1847. 

* Abbreviations: CA = Cancioneiro da Ajuda. Edigdo critica por Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Halle a.S. (Max Niemeyer), 1904. CB = JI Can- 
zoniere portoghese Colocci-Brancuti, pubblicato nelle parti que completano il codice 
Vaticano 4803, da E. Molteni, Halle, 1880 (now called by the Portuguese C.B.N. 
because acquired by the National Library of Lisbon). CM = Cantigas de Santa 
Maria. Las publica la R. Academia espafiola, Madrid, 1889. CV = Jl Can- 
zionere portoghese della Vaticana, pubblicato da E. Monaci, Halle, 1875. Denis = 
Liederluch des Kénigs Denis von Portugal. Zum ersten mal voilstandig heraus- 
gegeben . . . von H. R. Lang, Halle, 1894. Printed in 1892 without Introduction 
and Glossary. Tr. = Trovas e Cantares de wm Codice do XIV seculo. Publ. por 
F. A. de Varnhagen, Madrid, 1849. This publication contains the 310 composi- 
tions of the Ajuda-codex of Lisbon incorporated in the Cancioneiro da Ajuda edited 
by Carolina Michaélis. 

‘ L.c. Prefazione, p. vii ff. 
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copies of copies made by the hand of man, the Italian transcripts, 
however intelligently and carefully executed as they doubtless were,* 
could hardly remain very close to the archetype, whether that was 
the collection made by one of the sons of King Denis, D. Pedro 
Alfonso, Conde de Barcellos, or some later compilation. Needless 
to say that the uncertainty of the filiation of these copies and the 
absence of commentaries, translations or other kinds of auxiliary 
evidence frequently render quite perplexing an editor’s task to 
ascertain what stood in the original. There existed, however, still 
another difficulty with which the present writer was confronted 
when in 1890 he decided to prepare a critical edition of the verse 
of King Denis. This was the absence, with the exception of a few 
works of more general scope,’ of preliminary critical studies of the 
history of this rich repertory of song, of its style, its vocabulary, 
its prosody and other subjects. In view of these circumstances, it 
seemed to him best to endeavor chiefly to establish as much as 
possible the metrical structure of the poems and to render their 
meaning clear. Though mindful of the sound warning of the Eng- 
lish classicist Richard Bentley ‘‘nobis et ratio et res ipsa centum 
codicibus potiores sunt,” conjectural emendations were as a rule 
relegated to the notes in the form of suggestions unless they seemed 
to meet the requirements of sense, grammar and metre sufficiently 
to be intrinsically probable. Such reserve appeared especially ad- 
visable in the case of a poem like the one presently to be discussed 
in detail (No. LX XVI of the edition of 1894) which, as will be 
readily seen from the copy of Ms CV. 208 given below,® has come 
down to us in a form more faulty than any other of Denis, and in 

§ Lic. 

* It must be borne in mind that, as Monaci observes (p. xii): “le testimo- 
nianze del Santillana e di Nunes de Ledo valgono solo a provare la esistenza, in 
quei tempi, di altri due antichi canzonieri portoghesi da non confondersi punto 
con questo conservatoci dal benemerito umanista italiano.” 

7 Notably F. Diez’s still useful study “Ueber die erste portugiesische Kunst- 
und Hofpoesie,”’ Bonn, 1863; the masterly, though necessarily brief analysis of 
the whole new subject by Carolina Michaélis, pp. 167-203 of her History of Por- 
tuguese Literature in Grundriss, 1889, II, 2, 129-382, and Jules Cornu’s excellent 
article Portugiesische Sprache, in Grundriss, 1888, I, 715-803. 

8 Pero muito amo muito né desi auer da 4 amo 
e quero gram bem porg eu conheco 
muy éto 7 ueios que de auer mui”. 
amy nd me uera a tam gnde folgaca 
que mayo’ nd seya o seu dano dela 
4m tal bem deseia o bem dessa dama 
em muy pouco te 
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fact so defective as to make anything like a definitive restoration 
appear well-nigh impossible without the aid of a much better copy. 
A somewhat revised recension of our text is now offered in the hope 
that it may do more justice to the poet’s intentions than was done 
before. In the commentary following upon the text, due consid- 
eration will be given to the discussions of which it has been the 
subject since the edition of 1894. 

The first and by far the most instructive criticism was the one 
by Carolina Michaélis in her full review of my work in 1895, in 
which the restitution of the metrical form and of the context of the 
poem was in the main accepted, but exception taken to several 
points of detail. Largely on the basis of that review, but also as 
a result of independent study of the general subject, the German- 
Brazilian Dr. Oscar Nobiling in 1905 ' presented an edition of his 
own, decidedly disagreeing with me in several questions of prosody 
and interpretation. Lastly, two years ago, a new text, embodying 


8 Mas 0§ nom he 

et seer podria sse fosse assy 
que aella deesse bem do meu bem 
eu desésaria auer o mayor 4 
auer podesse ca pois auos ambos 
hi bisuha proveico tall bem deseiado 
ffarya deseyto et sandeu seria 
Gm o nom fezesse 
E 4m doutra guisa 
tall bem non he namorado 
mas he sfrom 4 semp trahalli 
por cedo cobrar 
dog nd suiyo amoor 
gallar da hi 7 de tall amor 
amo mays de cento 
7 nd amo hua de que me atento 
de seer servidor de boom coracgé 
Que pois me eu chamo € soo 
seruidor gram treito’ ssia 
se in susa senhor por meu ben 

28 ouvesse mall ou sen rrazd 
E Gntos bem ama assy o diram 


CB. The text is here preceded by the title Senhora.—2. conhego; 3. muito; 
4. mé bem a tam; 7. te ]Jbé; 9. poderia fosse; 10. ueesse; 11. deséiaria; 13. 
uiinha proueito tal; 14. dereyto; 16. douera; 18. Jn place of sfrom we find a 
cross (+)—trabalhy; 10. cedo; 20. seruyo o moor; 21. dam; —hi is lacking; 
23. me cdtento; 24. copago; 25. cu; 26. treigd seria; 27. seminha. 

9 Zeitsch. f. rom. Philol., XIX, 514-541, 578-615, and more especially pp. 
527-528. 

10 Lc. 1903, XXVII, 187-189. 
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a number of alterations, was published by the Lisbon philologist 
Rodrigues Lapa." In neither of the two publications is the reader 
given an insight into the Ms tradition of the whole poem. 


Pero muito amo, muito nom desejo 
aver da que amo e quero gram bem, 
porque eu conheco muito [bem] e vejo 
que de aver muito a mim nom me vem 
atam grande folganca que maior nom seja 
o seu dano d’ela; [e] quem tal bem deseja, 
o bem de sa dama em mui pouco tem. 


Mas o que nom é e seer pod{[e]ria, 
se fosse assi que a ela véesse 
bem do meu bem, eu desejaria 
aver 0 maior que aver podesse; 
ca pois a nos ambos i tiinha proveito 
tal bem desejado, faria dereito, 
e sandeu seria quem o nom fezesse. 


E quem d’outra guisa tal bem [desejar], 
nom é namorado, mas é s[em razjom, 
que sempre trabalh’i por cedo cobrar 
da que nom servio o moor galardom; 
e de tal amor amo mais de cento, 
e nom amo da de que me contento 
de seer servidor de bo(o)m coracom. 


Que pois me eu cham(o) e s6o servidor, 
gram treicom seria se minha senhor 
por meu bem ouvesse mal ou semrazom. 


E quantos bem amam, assi o diram. 


1. The presence of muito amo instead of muit’amo in this verse, 
of de aver instead of d’aver in v. 4 and of me eu instead of m’eu in 
v. 22 led Nobiling to doubt the authorship of King Denis. It is 
clear, however, that the three cases differ in nature. Muito amo 
may here be taken as a case of hiatus quite in its place at the end 
of a hemistich, and in this particular instance as putting in relief 
the contrast between the deep love professed by the poet and the 
moderate requital expected. Instead of hiatus, one might assume 
synalephe and read pero [que], but no correction seems required. 
For de aver and me eu see below. 


1 Uma Cantiga de D. Denis (CV. 208; C.B.N. 605). Interpretagdo e fontes 
literdrias, Paris, 1930. 
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3. CV. muy éto; CB. muito. This obviously faulty reading of 
CV. was left standing in my first edition because no ready emenda- 
tion was clear—and as a matter of fact none is clear as yet. In 
view of the muito of CB., Carolina Michaélis hesitatingly suggested 
muito bem, a modern expression which would satisfy both the sense 
and the metre, but which, as the learned lady well knew, was not 
the current usage of the time. In Old Portuguese, as in Spanish 
even at present, only muy, the shortened form of muito, was regu- 
larly admitted in proclitic position before adjectives, adjectival past 
participles and adverbs. Though evidently preferring the muito 
of CB., Nobiling suggested the reading mui cert’ which had the 
advantage of making good sense. Adopting Nobiling’s conjecture, 
Mr. Lapa departs still further from the Ms by adding por before 
muy cert’. This seems a somewhat arbitrary emendation. 

While, as has been said, the evidence of contemporary texts is 
decidedly in favor of muy in proclitic position, we must bear in 
mind that both in Old Spanish and Portuguese the full form mucho 
or muito still appears occasionally in place of muy, as muito again 
does in Portuguese to-day. In some cases a verb intervenes be- 
tween muito and its adjective, past participle or adverb, as Graal, 
6, 39: mujto aviam gram pesar; 45, 33 ca sobejo deue seer boo 
caualleiro aquelle que em ella (sc. carreira) entrar; Poema del Cid, 
6: ca mucho avie grandes cuydados. In other cases, muito, mucho 
appear proclitically before the adjective, etc., as e.g. Graal, 11, 21: 
quem quer que elle seja, eu querria que lhi fosse muito bem; ” 
21, 18, mas se i fordes, pesarme a muito sobejo; 136, 12, honde 
soom muito maravilhado; 137, 1, eu fiquei pensando e mujto espan- 
tado; fol. 196 r° (Revista lusit., VI, 345), chorando muito de coracom 
(instead of the more usual muy de c.); Poema del Cid, 110: grandes 
averes priso e mucho sobejanos; Poema de Fernan Gongalez, 357 d: 
Ovyeron mucho ayna el agua travessada. Cf. F. Hanssen, Gram. 
Histér. § 684. 

With all due reserve, therefore, something may still be said in 
favor of muito bem as the more acceptable reading. 

4. De aver must be corrected to d’aver. The hemistich is too 
short. So long as a much better version of our poem is not dis- 
covered, this and other faulty passages will doubtless remain beyond 
amendment. If we were permitted to assume for our poetic texts 
the personal use of en, ende, we might read d’e[nJaver or d’aver en 
with the meaning ‘‘to receive from her.’”’ But no evidence of such 
use has as yet been found in the verse of the time, though it is not 


12 Cf. Cancioneiro Resende, I, p. 459: Calay-vos muyto bem. 
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uncommon in the Graal, the language of which, as is well known, 
is practically identical with that of the troubadours. Thus 10, 22- 
24: Beento sejas tu, que me leixaste tanto ujuer que uisse a tavolla 
redonda comprida, que nom fallacesem ende fora dous; 30, 4-5, Ca 
tu por tua maao, que em maao ponto filhaste a espada, matards 
em xviii destes teus companheiros; 108, 13, que me saudades meus 
companheiros, aquelles que ende achardes ujuos; 110, 39, E quando 
tornauam, falleciam ende os chus. 

No in Mr. Lapa’s text should be non (Ms né). 

6. The conjunction [e] at the beginning of the second hemistich 
establishes a much better syntactical connection with what precedes 
than the transmitted somewhat abrupt resumption of the argument 
by quem which Mr. Lapa retains. The conjunction may form 
synalephe with the atonic final (d’ela) of the first hemistich, a phe- 
nomenon common to the verso de arte mayor and other metres of 
the time. Cf. F. Hanssen, Zur span. u. portug. Metrik (Valparaiso, 
1900) pp. 3, 6, 8, 34 ff.; Metrische Studien zu Alfonso u. Berceo 
(Valparaiso, 1903), p. 20 ff. Cf. below v. 22. 

7. Both Mss have dama. This word and treicom (v. 23) are the 
ones which Nobiling regards as un-Dionysian because they do not 
occur in other poems of the King. But how can any one expect 
expressions like these to be used more than once in a total of only 
2784 lines? As for dama, why should this Provencal word not be 
as fitting in the verse of Denis as senher in v. 1728 (CV. 164, 10)? * 
Nobiling’s critical training, however, prompted him to retain dama 
with due regard to the support of both Mss. Mr. Lapa, on the 
other hand, replaces it by dona, remarking: ‘‘Os editores da cantiga 
levaram-se em escripulo de conservar a licéo do ms.” Future 
editors, it is believed, will be no less conservative when they con- 
sider that the term dama is not ‘‘excepcional na época trovado- 
resca,”’ but occurs several times: 

Thus CV. 666 (Pregunta que foi feita a Fernam d’Amboa, e 
feze a Hugo Goncalves de Montemayor o Novo), 3: 


E, o homem ferido com ferro e sem paao, 
mais te valia de seeres ja morto, 
pois tua dama ha com outros comforto! 


CV. 762 (Roy Martiz do Casal), 4-7: 


Que ant’eu quisera em poder d’amor 
morrer ou viver, segundo meu sem, 
ca hia dama, que mays servi, non 
quer que a veja, nem lhy quefijra bem. 
8 Senher also CV. 912, 18; 986, 12; 1021, 29; CM. 5, 1; 25, 5; 63, 15, ete. 
4 MS. ca hiia mays servi dama non. 
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Assaz he desasisado 
O que cuyda que tem dama 
Que nenhfiu outro nom ama. 


There is therefore no good reason for altering the recorded text. 

8. In my former editions mas was wrongly replaced by the older 
form mais, more usual in the poetical texts of the time. It is, how- 
ever, supported not only by both manuscripts, but by its occurrence 
elsewhere, in our Cancioneiros and in the prose of the Graal. See 
e.g. the Glossario of CA. published by Carolina Michaélis in 1922. 
We have it once more in v. 16 of our poem. 

Mr. Lapa’s replacing of he et by este does not seem necessary. 
Why e disturbs the sense remains to be shown. It is not exact to 
say that este is a form of the verb seer; it is Latin est with paragogic 
e and only serves as a 3d p. sing. of the present indicative of Portu- 
guese seer (< sedere). 

10. In the second hemistich of this verse, which seems quite 
satisfactory as it stands, Mr. Lapa inserts enton after eu.'® This 
after declaring (p. 5): ‘‘Segundo a regra do verso de arte mayor, 0 
acento principal recai qudsi inviolavelmente sdbre a quinta sflaba. 
Esta consténcia do ritmo explica até, como vamos ver, uma ou 
outra caracteristica da nossa interpretagao.”’ Cf. v. 19. 

12. CV. hi bisuha proveico; CB. hi utinha proveito. Both Nobi- 
ling and, nearly thirty years later, Mr. Lapa (p. 6) reject the reading 
tiinha proveito proposed in my note to this verse (p. 131) with ex- 
plicit reference to the current phrase féer prol, tinha prol (listed in 
my Glossary), and to the passage quoted from CB. 31 (CA. 341), 
20: “‘Quan pouco proveito me ten De vos dizer.”’ Disregarding 
these instances and the decided approval of tiinha p. by Carolina 
Michaélis, Nobiling adopts the more legible uiinha** in the form 
vitnh’a without so much as asking himself for a moment whether 
viir a proveito was a current phrase in the idiom of the trobadores. 
Expressions like venir a pelo in Spanish, or venir a plazer ‘‘to re- 
dound to one’s pleasure,” in Provengal (e.g. Appel’s Chrestom, 13, 
48; 17, 51) are common enough, but it does not follow from them 
that, as Dr. Nobiling seems to have taken for granted, viir a proveito 

8 Mr. Lapa erroneously states that I suggested [é que] for the beginning of 
the second hemistich for the sake of the metre. What I then explicitly said was 
that the sense seemed to require the proposed addition. 

16 Tn so far as Monaci’s tables of Abbreviations and Errors permit one to 


judge, bisuha cannot well be taken as a scribal error for uiinha rather than for 
tiinha. It is a question, however, how uiinha got into CB. 
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was the correct construction, even though a similar one occurs in 
Old French, as e.g. in the Fables of Marie de France (ed. K. Warnke) 
57, 26: que nuls n’en est a prou venuz. He might have given due 
consideration to the fact, evidenced by all the available poetic texts, 
to say nothing of the even more convenient glossaries of CM. (1889), 
Denis (1894) and CA. (1922), that the Portuguese trobadores did 
not, any more than the Provengal,'’ employ with proveito, prol, pro, 
proe the verb viir instead of téer, aver, fazer, etc.1* Let us give here 
a few examples not listed in the Glossaries: CV. 337 (refrain), Tanta 
prol mi ten; 865, 15, Que prol mi 4; Graal, 55, 36: nom vos ha prol; 
58,°7, nom vos ha prol de vollo dizer; 100, 16, e porem leixei a ba- 
talha, ca bem vi que nom tynha i prol; fol. 194 (Rev. lusit., V, 344), 
“Ca ainda poderia téer prol a el ou a outrem.” If not a mistake 
for tem, the verb vem occurs once (but not with the prep. a), Graal, 
fol. 194 (Rev. lusit., l.c.): “ Ai,’”’ dise el Rey (sc. Artur), “‘se eu escapei 
vivo, que prol me vem; ca mia vida nom é nada?” 

The same usage obtains in Old Spanish, as e.g. Siete Partidas, 
ITI-22-21, III prol. 23; III-23-5; Juan Ruiz, 1170 d, 1424 ¢; Canc. 
Baena, 113, 5. 

As for the adverb 7, in the suppression of which Mr. Lapa also 
follows Nobiling, it does not interfere with the metre, since tiinha, 
viinha and similar forms are not infrequently dissyllabic in the 
interior of the verse or in proclitic position. Thus CB. 1559, 3, 
“e nom tijnha el de pan”; 9, “ca non tiinha que comer” (every 
3d verse in the four stanzas is a trochaic octosyllable); CH. 311 
(CB. 17, “‘Ca me tynhan tan en vil”; CM. 16, 6, ‘“‘Mas con 
coita grande que tijnna no coragon Com’ome fara de seu siso, se foi 
enton” (13-syllables); 23, 3, ‘‘Ca non tijnna senon pouco en un 
tonelcynno”’; 28, 3, “‘Et o tesour’en leuar Que tijnnan ascondudo (a 
6-syllable in the last 1. of each st.). 

The correct reading of v. 12 is therefore more likely to be the 
one adopted in the present edition. 

16. In 1894 the obscure form Sfrom containing the required 
rhyme-syllable in -om was retained in my text, but the adjective- 
formula semrazom was suggested in the note to this verse (p. 132) 
as the one satisfying the sense and metre as well as the rhyme; and 
in the Introduction (p. cxxxvii and note 4), the proposed emenda- 

17 The only Provengal text from which venir has been cited in this connection 
is a translation of the French Chastiement des dames. See Raynouard, Lexique 
roman, 8. V. prol. 

18In Denis, v. 2604 (CB. 406, 10), we find the verb atar: ‘‘Ca demo iev’a 


prol que xi lh’em ata; and Graal, 112, 25, adubar: “‘e nom adubaredes y rem da 
vossa prol na demanda.”’ 





~~ te oo Soe oO a ee 
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tion was supported by reference to the fact that semrazom reap- 
peared in the fiinda or concluding stanza in accordance with the 
Provengal and Portuguese practice of frequently repeating in the 
fiinda not only one or more rhymes,.but even the very rhyme-words 
used in the preceding stanza.1® Without paying any attention to 
this metrical consideration, Carolina Michaélis (p. 527) positively 
set aside semrazom on the ground that the context demanded a word 
meaning ‘‘Frechling,’’ hoping for this purpose to find or to coin a 
“‘Provengalizing”’ formation like (wm) semfrom or (um) desfrom 
with the sense of descarado. As might have been expected, this 
wish was not fulfilled. Nevertheless, ten years later Nobiling, 
also rejecting semrazom, incorporated the fanciful creation wm des- 
from in his edition of our poem, though not without the more sober 
reflection (pp. 188-189) that ‘‘it ought not to be difficult to find 
in the vocabulary of this lyric school, in place of sfrom, the tri- 
syllabic native word signifying something like ‘impudent,’ without 
having to resort to such a formation as desfrom proposed by Madame 
Vasconcellos, which does not seem to occur anywhere.”’ Appar- 
ently, this native substitute sought for the discarded semrazom was 
still in hiding in 1930 when Mr. Lapa resumed the quest of a foreign 
stop-gap, this time a Latin one. Dismissing um desfrom on the 
ground that the meaning of the desired rhyme-word cannot be either 
insolent or impudent, but must be “‘cobicgoso, dvido, arrebatado,’’ # 
and adducing from Du Cange infrunitus and infrontatus, Mr. Lapa 
cites from Raynouard’s Lexique roman (III, 97) the adjective efrun, 
enfrun with the meaning “‘triste, Avido.”” We are informed that 
Godefroy’s Dictionary mentions a goodly number of passages in 
which the signification ‘“‘dvido, avarento” is clear, but we do 
not learn how the required rhyme-word in -é is to be obtained from 
one ending in i < uw (enfrun, enfrune rhyming with une, lune, for- 
tune, etc.). Mr. Lapa thereupon proceeds to ask if the enfron of 
the Portuguese poem * is a Gallicism or a Provengalism, or rather 

19 Provengal examples of such repetition need not be quoted here, especially 
as this was done at some length in an article on A Repetica@o de Palavras rimantes 
contributed some years ago to a Miscellanea in honor of Dr. Leite de Vascon- 
cellos. For the Provengal tornada see, besides Leys d’Amors, I, 338-340, espe- 
cially C. Appel, Peire Rogier (Berlin, 1882), p. 60 ff.; De Bartholomaeis, Annales 
du Midi, XIX, 449 ff., and C. Appel, Bernart v. Ventadorn (Halle, 1915), p. 
exviii ff. 

20 Cf. my note on the supposed Provengal form afron in Romanic Review, 
1916, VIII, 177 and 349. 


1 Arrebatado signifies “impetuous,”’ “precipitate,” ‘“‘rash’’ and can therefore 
not properly be classed as a synonym of dvido. 

* Let us remind the reader that the recorded reading is sfrom, not enfron, 
the latter form being coined and introduced in the Portuguese text by Mr. Lapa. 
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an indigenous form, derived from a Greco-Latin literary term in- 
fronu, ‘“‘indoctus,”’ and he decides to consider it a foreign loan 
because it has not so far been met with in Portuguese documents 
and ‘‘a verdadeira significacgado no verso é ‘dvido de receber o pre- 
mio.’’’ Why, in the face of these objections, enfron is nevertheless 
incorporated in our poem, is not disclosed. After this somewhat 
vague exploration Mr. Lapa, if we rightly understand him, comes 
to the conclusion that the syllable sfrom of CV. is a mere scribal 
error and that ‘“‘Lang viu muito melhor o caso, propondo semra- 
zom.”” But how will semrazom be brought into accord with the 
repeated positive assertion that ‘‘a verdadeira significagao no verso 
é ‘dvido de receber 0 premio’”’? Perhaps, Mr. Lapa is at one with 
Alfred de Vigny in saying: “‘ Je ne suis pas toujours de mon opinion,” 
for a little further on (p. 10) he observes: ‘‘ H4 duas particularidades 
néle (i.e. in the poem) que poderiam fazer crer que a cantiga per- 
tence efectivamente a Denis: a existencia de um estrangeirismo, 
enfron (see below note 22), s6 explicdvel por quem conhecesse bem 
e literariamente o francés ou o provengal, etc.”’ 

Apart from the fact that no acceptable substitute has been found 
for semrazom since 1895 when Carolina Michaélis first rejected that 
expression in favor of a non-existent Provengalizing compound, 
several considerations concur in supporting its choice for the passage 
under review. It is one of the numerous Peninsular compounds 
of sem, sin and a noun serving as adjectives as well as nouns,” and 
appears frequently as adjective in all periods of the language.™ 
Its ordinary signification “‘irrazoado,”’ ‘‘aquéle que faz semrazoées,”’ 
offers a perfectly adequate contrast to the namorado, the amans 
dretz of the Provengals, and expresses a far more refined idea than 
the one attributed to the poet by Mr. Lapa. Finally, as was stated 
above, the adoption of semrazom is indicated by its appearance in 
the fiinda as the one rhyme by which the latter is linked to the body 
of the poem. There is nothing strange in the fact that in the finda 
our word is a noun in the usual sense of “‘injustice, wrong,”’ instead 
of an adjective. The use of a given rhyme-word in different func- 
tion in the same poem occurs quite frequently, as e.g. in Bernart 
de Ventadorn (ed. Appel), no. 17, vv. 2 and 28, tener; no. 22, vv. 30 

23 A number of instances were collected by the present writer in Cancioneiro 
Gallego-Castelhano, p. 181. 

* E.g. CV. 901, 1: O voss’amigo trist’e sem razom; CA. 177 (CB. 328) 13: 
E a mi semelha cousa sen razon; Canc. Resende, I, p. 97: 


Cuydar he no coragom 
Um ardor muy sem razom. 
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and 45, umana; CA. nos. 137, 280, bem; 261, d’amor; 430, mal; 
CV. 539, senhor; 1174, ren. 

In view of the fact that the linking of the fiinda to the rhyme- 
system of the composition to which it belongs has so far received 
little attention, it has been thought useful to append to this brief 
contribution an account of all the refrainless poems or cantigas de 
maestria the fiindas of which echo one or more of their rhyme- 
words. 

18. Mr. Lapa changes da que to de quem, claiming this to be 
closer to the Ms, whereas in point of fact it is more removed from 
it, the Ms having do 9, not merely do gas he says. In v. 2 he leaves 
da que intact, and in v. 20 de que where que, as often, stands for 
quem. 
19. In my first edition, the da hi of CV. and dam of CB. were 
mistakenly amended to asst. 

After amo, Mr. Lapa inserts the adverb hi taken from the pre- 
ceding verse in order to complete the metre, but it is not clear 
wherein we are to regard the metre as defective. 

21. Mr. Lapa would replace boom before coragom by bdo which 
is, of course, a more correct spelling of the accented form of this 
adjective; but he does not tell us in what respect this change im- 
proves the metre, as he thinks, or interprets more faithfully the 
reading of the Mss. Nor is it clear how this change is to affect the 
syllabic form of the first hemistich. The proclitic form bo(o)m, 
bom also deserves consideration. 

22. “‘A licdo manuscrita 6 que pois me eu chamo e sdo servidor 
conservada por Lang nas duas edigdes. Adoptamos a leitura de 
Nobiling (i.e. cham’e for chamo e), estabelecendo hiato em me eu, 
contrariamente 4 regra formulada por éle.” 2 What Nobiling did 
was simply to exchange synalephe between hemistichs for elision to 
which procedure he seemed inclined to resort with insufficient dis- 
crimination (Cf. v. 6). As for hiatus in me eu, it has long been 
regarded as admissible under certain conditions in this and similar 
combinations. Thus e.g. in our very verse and in CA. where the 
editor, Carolina Michaélis, accepts it for metrical reasons in the 
transmitted reading me ei of v. 5240, and creates it by emendation 
in 3506 m[elavéo, 7997 mleleu, 8157 mle] esta, whereas v. 652, where 
both Mss have me aven, she substitutes accented mi for me.** In 

% See Zu Text u. Interpretation des Cancioneiro da Ajuda, Erlangen, 1906, 
p. 7. 


26 See the present writer’s article in Zeitschrift fir roman. Philologie, XXXII, 
144-146 and 393-394. 
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our verse, hiatus in me eu seems inevitable unless some other remedy 
is found for the hemistich. Now, the syntactical connection be- 
tween the first verse of the fiinda and the preceding stanza is not as 
close as it usually is. Very frequently, the fiinda opens with the 
conjunction e. In Denis, one half of the forty-two fiindas have this 
introduction. By reading [E] pois que m’eu chamo, etc., we may 
not only establish a closer bond between the fiinda and what pre- 
cedes, but avoid laying undue emphasis on eu. 

23. CV. treito’ssia; CB. treicd seria. 

Lapa: “‘Todos os editores seguiram a ligéo do C.B.N. (=CB.) e 
fizeram imprimir treigom, contrariamente ao estado da lingua, a 
ésse tempo, e até um pouco contrariamente ao sentido, que exige 
“‘maldade, injustiga”” e nao tanto a ideia de traigao. Para nés 
é evidente que um copista do século XV ou XVI modificou ou pro- 
positada ou inconscientemente, 0 vocdbulo torto em treigcom. Em 
D. Denis e nos trovadores contemporfneos apenas ha traicom tri- 
silabico.”’ 

Let us remind the reader at the very outset that the letters ¢ 
and ¢ are frequently mistaken for each other in the Mss, so that the 
treito’ of CV. may be regarded as in substantial accord with the 
treigd of CB. 

As for the form treigom instead of the earlier traigom, it is true 
that so far it has not been met with elsewhere in our corpus poeticum; 
it occurs, however, in prose-texts preserved in manuscripts of the 
fifteenth century and composed in the preceding one, and is there- 
fore not so very much later than the days of King Denis. Thus 
in the Livro do Esopo (Rev. lus., VIII, p. 80) and frequently in the 
Demanda do Santo Graal, the language of which, as we must bear 
in mind, is practically identical with that of our trobadores, e.g. 
p. 88, 15; 94, 14, 16, 18, 25, etc.; cf. treedor, p. 92,8; 94,12. There 
is consequently no especial reason for regarding treicom as un- 
familiar to the writers of the time. Nor is the word so strange in 
so far as its meaning is concerned. As in other languages, and 
particularly in poetry dealing more or less playfully with ‘‘il dis- 
corde voler che in due cor miri,” treason does not so much mean a 
betrayal of a sacred trust as an act which causes us unpleasant 
surprise. So CV. 204, 15 (Denis, v. 2522), De vos em pesar 6 muy 
gram razom, Ca dizend’anda mui gram traigom De mim e de vés; 
206, 7 (Denis, v. 2563), Defendi-lh’eu que se nom fosse d’aqui, . . . 
E ora vai-s’e faz-mi traigom; CM. 5, 5, Disse-lle que a amaua mui 
de coracgon, mai-la santa dona, quando ll’oyu tal traigon. . . . 

With similar reserve must be taken Mr. Lapa’s assertion that 
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Denis and his contemporaries knew traygom only as a trisyllable. 
Leaving aside, for the sake of argument, the passage in question, 
and admitting fully that the word appears prevailingly as trisyllabic, 
we find it counted as a dissyllable in the iambic octosyllable CA. 
358 (CB. 74), 15: “‘E fara adur tal traigon” unless we contract into 
one the conflicting vowels of fard adur; and so again in another 
iambic octosyllable, CV. 419, 16: “‘F’az sobre mi mui gram ([t]ray- 
zom.”’ To be sure, Mr. Lapa, in his article on O Texto das Cantigas 
d’ Amigo (Lisbon, 1929), pp. 27-28, would remove this refractory 
fact by suppressing mut, following herein the pious example of 
Charlemagne’s Christian hosts, Chanson de Roland, vv. 101-102: 


En la citet nen at remes paien 
Ne seit ocis, o devient crestiiens. 


No convincing argument is likely to come from such procedure. 
Nor is there much force in saying that traygom was trisyllabic until 
long after the days of Denis. That may well have been the case. 
But the question is whether the word was not also dissyllabic. It 
is well known that during the century following upon Denis, Por- 
tugal descended to her literary nadir and that few, if any, specimens 
of artistic poetry from that period have come down to us in Portu- 
guese documents.?” Now, as it happens, in one of the poems of that 
transition period, by the jovial Gongalo Rodriguez, better known 
as Archdeacon of Toro ** (CGC. No. XIV; cf. Canc. Baena, No. 316), 
traicon is dissyllabic, while in another one, l.c. No. LXIX, by an 
anonymous writer, traicdes counts three syllables. At the end of 
that literary pause, with the advent of the second or Portuguese- 
Castilian court-lyric represented in the Cancioneiro de Resende 
(1449-1521), we see firmly established most of the results of that 
contraction of syllables which had been going on chiefly in the 14th 
and the first part of the 15th century, and the beginnings of which 
hark back to the otherwise conservative and uniform poetic idiom 
of the trobadores. (See above the last paragraph of the note to v. 
12.) Thus we have trdjycam CR. I, 385: Sabeis que traygam fazeis; 
and tredor instead of traidor, treedor, |.c. I, 450: O amor tredor nam 
solta, etc. 

27 See Carolina-Michaelis, in Grundriss, II, 2, p. 231; Lang, Cancioneiro 
Gallego-Castelhano (CGC), p. XI ff. 


28 F]. 1385. See for his identification Aubrey F. G. Bell, Mod. Lang. Review, 
1917, XII, 357-358. 


29 See now the fine study of this Cancioneiro by Jole Ruggieri, Genéve (Leo S. 
Olschki), 1931. 
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In Old Spanish, the contraction of ai to a diphthong is met with 
repeatedly as early as Gongalo de Berceo. Thus Milagros, 200, 
1b; 259, 3b; 815, 4b trdidor; 561, 2b trdicion, unless -ion be treated 
as a monosyllable. 

We may say, then, that no sufficient reason has as yet been 
advanced for replacing treicom in our verse by another word. 

25. As regards this last verse of our poem, the final word of 
which, in -am, seems to separate it from the rest, it may belong to 
the group of fiindas of one or more lines which do not respond to 
the rhymes of the preceding stanza or stanzas. As instances of this 
type which, as will be seen below, occurs more frequently in the 
Cancionero de Baena, may be cited CA. 3 (CB. 93), 50 (CB. 162), 
167-168 (CB. 319), CV. 222, 456, 480, 706, 1142 and perhaps CA. 
311 (CB. 1) and 462 (CV. 574). 

To turn now to the fiinda, the Old Portuguese poetical treatise * 
informs us that it was an essential part of both the refrainless poem 
or cantiga de maestria, fashioned more or less closely after the model 
of the Provencal cansé, and the refrain-poem, and that it had to 
respond to one or more rhymes of the last stanza of the former type, 
or of the refrain of the latter. Nothing is said in the treatise, such 
as we have it, of the fiinda’s forming a complete stanza or having 
independent rhymes, or of resuming not only the rhyme, but the 
rhyme-word itself of the last stanza. We learn, however, that some 
compositions had more than one fiinda while others had none, and 
herein, as in the precept of the agreement in rhyme between the 
fiinda and the last stanza, the treatise proves to be in accord with 
the practice observable in our corpus poeticum. 

Of the 1597 pieces contained in the three cancioneiros (CV. 1095, 
CB. 438, CA. 64),* two thirds of which are refrain-songs, only 416 
have fiindas (CV. 297, CB. 90, CA. 29). King Denis is credited 
with 41 cantigas de maestria and 97 cantigas de refram. Of the 
former, only two have fiindas, of the latter 45, with repetition of 
rhyme-words in 13. On the whole, there is remarkable consonance 
with the practice of the Provengals, though the Portuguese permit 
themselves not infrequently to link the rhymes of the fiinda to a 
stanza other than the last (e.g. Denis, CX XXIV). Nearly one half 
of the 183 cantigas de maestria which have fiindas obey the Provengal 
fashion of repeating rhyme-words. 

* CB. p. 5, tit. IV, cap. 4. Edited by E. Monaci in Miscellanea Caiz- 
Canello, Firenze, 1886, pp. 417-425. Cf. the present writer’s article in Revue 
Hispanique, 1907, XVI, 15-22. 

* This is the total number resulting from the elimination of duplicates and 
other errors. 
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The transition-period in Peninsular lyrics which lies between the 
first Portuguese school and the second (1449-1521), is marked by 
the afterglow of the earlier art known as the Gallego-Castilian lyric 
(1350-1450) and by the far more important movement chiefly rep- 
resented by the Cancionero de Baena, in which echoes of the Galician 
and Catalan poetic idioms mingle with the predominating Castilian. 
Only five of the seventy-four compositions collected in CGC have 
concluding stanzas, but in these the rules of the art are still care- 
fully observed. 

The Cancionero de Baena contains 583 poems.” Of these, 278 
have finidas, 253 of which respond with more or less regularity to 
the rhymes of the preceding stanza. In 20 compositions the finida 
has independent rhymes, and in 9 of these it forms complete stanzas, 
following herein doubtless the precept of the Gaya Sciencia. Repe- 
tition of rhyme-words occurs with more or less regularity in only 
five pieces (Nos. 67, 108, 219, 397, 398) and in such special cases 
as 175, 182, 357, 380, 454, 465) where the finida resumes almost the 
whole of the first verse of the preceding stanza or stanzas. 

Herewith follow the cantigas de maestria of our Portuguese Can- 
cioneiros whose fiindas repeat rhyme-words. 


A. Recuiar CASsEs 


Identity of the rhyme of the fiinda with that of the stanza 
immediately preceding.* 
Martin Soares “‘ Maravillo-m’eu, mia senhor” (CA. 42, CB. 154). 


IV. E ja mia cuita, mia senhor, 
non vo-la ouver’a dizer; 
ante me leixara morrer 
se non por vos, que ei pavor 
de que téen senhor por mal 
que alo] seu ome non val, 
pois poder 4 de lhe valer. 


E pois vus outro ben non fal, 
por Deus, non facades atal 
torto qual ofdes dizer! 


2 See Cancionero de Baena. Reproduced in facsimile from the unique manu- 
script in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. Foreword by H.R. Lang. Printed 
by Order of the Trustees of the Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1926. 

% For the sake of better illustration, the text of the last stanza and of the 
fiinda of two poems will be quoted in full. 
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Roy Queimado. ‘‘Nostro Senhor, e por que neguei?” 
129, CB. 250). 


IV. Mais a que sazon que m’eu acordei 
quando a non posso per ren veer, 
nen quando non poss’i conselho aver! 
Mais eu cativo, e que receei? 
ca non mi-avia por end’a meter 
neu ar avia peor a estar 
d’ela do que m’og’estou, e 0 sei. 


Mais de que podia peor estar, 
pois eu non vej’ aquella que amar 
sei mais de min nen quantas coisas sei? 


CA 86 (CB. 190) Coblas unissonans. The second verse of the 
fiinda * repeats the rhyme-word of C 2 (en). 

88 (CB. 192) abbacca; bba. Two pairs of coblas uniss. with dobre 
(Provencal rims-equivocs) in the first and last verse of each 
stanza (vi, mi, dizer, veer). F. repeats the rhyme-words ben, 
poren of I bb. 

106 (CB. 214-215) abbacca; bba, bba. Two pairs of coblas uniss. 
Both fiindas respond to the second pair, the first verse of the 
second fiinda and b 2 ending in fazer. 

129 (CB. 250) abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss. with the exception of 
c which changes from stanza to stanza. The fiinda repeats 
estar of III c 2 and sei of III a 3. 

155 (Tr. 168) ababeca; cca. Rims singulars, each stanza having its 
own set of rhymes with the exception that I b becomes III a, 
and a of each stanza forms a dobre (pesar, afan, mayor). The 
finda repeats mayor. 

166 (CB. 318) abbeca; bba. Rims sing. with the exception that all 
stanzas have ain common. The first verse of F has the same 
rhyme-word as the third verse of the preceding stanza (disser’). 

183 (CB. 270) abbacca; bba. Coblas uniss. which, however, change 
rhyme c. The second verse of F and b 2 terminate identically 
in quen. 

232 (CV. 34) ababba; ba. Coblas uniss. The first verse of F re- 
peats the rhyme-word of the fourth verse of the last stanza (7). 

262 (CV. 51) abbcac; cc. Rims sing. with the exception, however, 
that rhyme c of I serves as a of II, and c of II serves as a in 
III. The first verse of F and III c 2 have the same rhyme- 
word (mester). 


* This term will hereafter be usually referred to by the letter F. 
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270 (Tr. 28) abbeac; cc. Rims sing., but connected by rhyme c 2 
of I which serves as a in II, while c of II serves as a in III. 
Rhyme c 2 of F and III c 1 terminate identically in meu. 

271 (Tr. 29) abbacca; cca. Rims sing. The first two verses of F 
repeat the rhyme-word of III c 1 (4 =habet). 

396 (CB. 144) ababccb; ccb. A tensé, in which, as in Provengal, 
each interlocutor has a stanza in turn. The second verse of 
the one fiinda preserved, and IV c 2 have don in common. 

410 (CB. 227) abcabcb; cb. Rims sing., but connected by rhyme 
b of I which becomes a in II, and rhyme b of II which serves 
asainIII. The last verse of F repeats enton of III 6 1. 

460 (CV. 572) ababecb; cca, cca. Rims sing. The last verse of 
the second F and IV ¢ 1 end identically in conquereu. 

462 (CV. 574) abbacca; cca, bba, d. Coblas uniss. The first verse 
of the first F has the same rhyme-word as IV c 2 (levou). 

466 (CV. 578) abbaccb; aab. Rims sing. Rhyme c of II reappears 
asainIII. The first verse of F repeats III a 1 (sen) and the 
last verse pran of II b 1. 

CB 1524 (397) aabab; ab. Rims sing. The first verse of F re- 
peats the rhyme-word of III a 2 (son). 

CB 1526 (399) abbacacd; acd, acd. Rims sing. connected by 
rhyme d. The first verse of the second F has the same rhyme- 
word as IV a 2 (matar). 

CV 27. abbacca; cca, cca. Tensd. The first verse of the second 
F repeats bem of IV c 2. 

CA 264 (CV. 53) ababbc; aac. Four coblas uniss. The second 
and fifth verse of each stanza have a dobre (matar, falar, pesar, 
queizar). The first verse of F repeats the rhyme-word ampa- 
rar of I b 2. 

CV 208 ababccb; ddb;e. Rims sing. The last verse of F I repeats 
the rhyme-word of III 6 2. 

344 abbacca; dda. Rims sing. connected by rhyme b of I which 
reappears as cin III. The final verse of F and III a 3 end 
identically in quer. 

397 ababeca;ccaa. Pairs of stanzas having their own set of rhymes. 
The second verse of F and IV c 2 have the same rhyme-word 
(servt). 

448 abbeca; cca. Coblas uniss., differentiated, however, by the 
variation of c from stanza to stanza. The first and the last 
verse of each stanza have identical rhyme (ben, sen, ten). The 
first verse of F repeats the rhyme-word min of IIlc2. It may 
be due to mere chance that in addition to this the adverb i 
of I c 2 reappears in the rhyme of the second verse of F. 
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473 abbacca; aa. Rims sing., linked together, however, by rhyme 
a of I which reappears in III; by rhyme c which is repeated in 
II and serves as b in III, and by rhyme b of II which serves as 
cin III. The first verse of F has the same rhyme-word as III 
a 1 (melhor). 

479 abbabac; abc. Rims sing. The second verse of F repeats the 
rhyme-word of IV b 2 (sey). 

482 abbacca; cca. Rims sing. The fiinda repeats, in inverted 
order, the rhyme-words of IV cc (eu, sew). 

541 abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss., differentiated, however, by the 
variation of rhyme c from stanza to stanza. The second verse 
of F and III c 2 terminate identically in seu, while the last verse 
and III a 3 have in common the rhyme-word mi. 

545 abbacca; dda. Rims sing. The last verse of F has identical 
rhyme with III a 3 (perdt). 

556 abbacca; cea, ceca. Tensd. The first verse of F I repeats the 
formula se Deus perdom of III c 1; the second verse repeats 
nom of IV ¢ 1; the first verse of F II repeats dom of III c 2, 
and the third verse mester of IV a 1. 

598 abbeac; cac. Rims sing. The first and third verses of F and 
I c have the rhyme-words tenho, venho in common. 

636 abbacea; dda. Rims sing. The third verse of F and a 3 end 
identically in é. The coincidence of the rhyme amor of I a 1 
with desamor in the second verse of F may be fortuitous.** 

643 abbcacb; beb. Coblas uniss., differentiated, however, by rhyme 
a which varies from stanza to stanza. The last verse of F 
has the same rhyme-word as I b 1 (nacer). 

654 ababeed; ced. Coblas uniss., the first verse of each of which 
ends in senhor. The second verse of F repeats the rhyme-word 
of III c 2 (fazer). 

708 abbacca; dda. Rims sing., connected, however, by irregular 
continuance of several rhymes. Thus I a becomes c in III and 
IV; I b reappears as c in II and serves once more as b in IV. 
The last verse of F repeats the rhyme-word rrey of IV a 1. 

786 abbeca; cca, cca. Tenséd. The rhyme-word of the second verse 
of F I (téer) is the same as that of IV c 2, and the one of the 
last verse of F II (nada) is the same as the one in IV a 2. 

818 abbcac; ac. Rims sing. The second verse of F repeats the 
rhyme-word of c 1 (al). 

% This poem is an example of the salva or “ justification,’ corresponding to 
the escondich of the Provengals. See for further instances of the salva the writer’s 


article in Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie. Festgabe fiir Adolf Mussafia, 
Halle, 1905, pp. 32 ff. 
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826 abbaccaa; ccaa, ccaa. Tensé. The third verse of each fiinda 
has identical rhyme with a 4 (y) of III, IV. In addition to 
this we find identity of rhymes between the second verse of 
F I and V ¢ 1 (al), the second verse of F. II and IV ¢ 2 (tal) 
and the first verse of F II and V c 2 (mal). Finally, the two 
fiindas have in common the rhyme-word of the fourth verse 
(aqut). 
abbcca; dda. Rims sing. The last verse of F has identity of 
rhyme with III a 1é. 
abbacca; ac. Rims sing. The first verse of F and III a 1 
terminate identically in pesar. 
abbacca; cca. Rims sing. The second verse of F repeats the 
rhyme-word of III ¢ 1 (renda). 
abcbddb; db. Rims sing., but connected by rhyme b of II 
which reappears in IV. The first verse of F has the same 
rhyme-word as IV c 1 (fazer).—The composition is charac- 
terized by the presence in each stanza of two rhymeless verses, 
palavras perdudas, an artifice corresponding to the rimas disso- 
lutas of the Provencals. 
abbacca; cca. Two coblas unissonans followed by a stanza 
of different rhymes. The first and the last verse of each stanza 
end in the same rhyme-words (ben, sen, assy). The third verse 
of F repeats the rhyme-word of III a 4 (vt). 

994 abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss. The third verse of F and III al 
terminate in logar. 

1009 ababecb; ccb, ccb. Tensé. The last verse of F I repeats 
the rhyme-word of IV a 1 (dizer). 

1024 abbaccb; dda. Two coblas unissonans followed by one having 
different rhymes, but connected with the preceding stanza by 
rhyme c and by the repetition in c 1 of the vocable trobador. 
The final verse of F and III a 3 end alike in direyto.** 

1082 abbacca; cca, cca. Tensd. The last verse of F I has the 
same rhyme-word as IV a 2 (sey). 

1084 abbacca; cca, cca. Tensd. The second verse of F II and IV 
c 1 end alike in iguar. 

1099 abbacca; bba. Rims sing., connected, however, by the con- 
tinuance of rhyme a in all stanzas and by rhyme b of I which 
returns ascin II. The first verse of F repeats the rhyme peon 
of 1b 1 and IIc 2. 

*¢ Rhyme c of the first stanza of this poem, quiser’: dever, may be regarded as 
correct in view of such forms of the future subjunctive as devier, tevier, tevieren 


which occur in the Testamento de Alfonso II (Rev. lusit., VIII, 81-84) and were 
first brought to notice by J. Cornu, Grundriss, I?, 1026. 
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1100 abbacca; dda. Three stanzas of rims singulars which, how- 
ever, have rhyme a in common. Rhyme b of II reappears in 
Ill. The third verse of F echoes the rhyme-word of I a 2 
(tragia). 

1106 abbacca; cca. Rims sing. The last verse of F and III a1 
terminate identically in perdon. 

1174 abbacca; cca. Pairs of coblas unissonans, differentiated, how- 
ever, by rhyme c which varies from stanza to stanza. The last 
verse of F and IV a 1 end alike in ren. 

1176 abacca; cca. Coblas unissonans with one rhyme, }, finding 
its response only in the corresponding verse of the following 
stanzas (palavra perduda). The second verse of F repeats the 
rhyme-word of II ¢ 2 (perder), and the last verse that of III 
a 1 (guardada). 

1177 ababecb; ecb. Rims sing., but linked together by rhyme b of 
II which reappears as a in III. The final verse of F echoes 
the rhyme-word of III b 2 (ren). 

1183 abbacca; cca. Pairs of coblas unissonans. The second verse 
of F repeats ren of IV c 1. 

1186 abbacaca; caac, ca. Tensé. The second verse of F I resumes 
the rhyme-word of III a 1 (direy), and the last verse of F II 
resumes el rey of III a 4. 


B. ExcrptTionat CassEs 


I. The fiinda is linked with the artifice called dobre introduced 
in the body of the poem. 


CA 182 (CB. 253) abbacca, dda. Rims sing., connected, however, 
by the fact that rhyme a in the first and last verse of each 
stanza contains a dobre (senhor, melhor, sabor). The last verse 
of F repeats the rhyme-word senhor of I. 

135 (CB. 256). abbacca; aa. Coblas uniss., each one of which has 
a dobre in the first and last verse (serd, jd, ren, ben). F resumes 
the rhyme-words jd, ren of II, III. 

1386 (CB. 257) abbacca; ca. Coblas uniss. with identical rhyme 
(ben) in the first and last verse of every stanza and at the end 
of F. 

CV 542 aaabab; ab. Rims sing. There is a dobre in b 1 and 2 
of each stanza (prazer, ben, senhor), senhor being repeated in F. 

680 abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss. The rhymes of verses 1 and 4 
of each stanza form a dobre (dizer, poder, morrer). F repeats 
morrer. 
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1142 abbacca; dda. Rims sing. The first and last verse of each 
stanza form a dobre (ajudasse, tenho, filho, dano). Tenho re- 
appears in the last verse of F. 


II. The fiinda takes up a rhyme-word which occurs in the same 
verse of each stanza. 


CA 115 (CB. 231) abbecdd; aad. Rims singulars, each stanza 
beginning with a rhyme-less verse (palavra perduda) terminating 
in senhor. This word is resumed in the second verse of F in 
rhyme with melhor. 

131 (CB. 252) abbaccb; ecb. Stanzas neither strictly singulars nor 
unissonans, only c continuing through, while a of I and III 
serves as b in II and IV, b of I as a in II, and b of III as ain 
IV. The rhyme-word of the second verse of each stanza is 
repeated in the last verse, thus forming a dobre (vi, morrer, 
pesar, perder). The first verse of F resumes the rhyme-word 
ben occurring in c 1 of all stanzas. 

137 (CB. 258) abbaccb; dda. Stanzas of rims singulars connected 
by rhyme a which continues throughout with identical words 
in the first and the fourth verse (ben, ren). The last verse of 
F repeats ben. 

170 (CB. 321) abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss. The second verse of F 
has the same rhyme-word (vi) as c 1 of each stanza. 

171 (CB. 322) abbcca; cca. Coblas uniss. The formula Nostro 
Senhor appears irregularly in I a 2, III, a 1 and at the end of 
F., being omitted in IT. 

205 (CB. 356) abbaccb; ab. Coblas uniss. The first verse of F 
repeats the rhyme-word sez of the first verse of all three stanzas, 
and the second verse of F resumes the final rhyme-word morrer. 

263 (CV. 52) abbaab; aab. Coblas uniss. The second verse of F 
ends in senhor which word terminates the fourth verse of all 
stanzas. 

CV 67. abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss. The first verse of F repeats 
the rhyme-word senhor of the fifth verse of all stanzas. 


III. The fiinda resumes a rhyme-word occurring in a stanza 
other than the last. 


CA 47 (CB. 159) ababecb; ccb, ecb. Coblas uniss. The second 
verse of F I has the same rhyme-word as I c 1 (quitar), and the 
second verse of F II repeats the rhyme-word of I c 2 (falar). 

107 (CB. 216) ababeca; dda. Pairs of coblas unissonans with rhyme 
a continuing throughout. The last verse of F repeats the 
rhyme-word of III a 1 (viver). 
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158 (Tr. 2) abbacca; cca. Pairs of coblas uniss., with change of 
c from stanza to stanza. The first two verses of F have the 
same rhyme-word as I cc (Deus, meus). 

161 (Tr. 5-6) abbacca; dda, eea. Coblas uniss. The last verse of 
F II and I a 1 terminate identically in veer. 

248 (Tr. 278) abbacca; cca. Pairs of coblas uniss. The first verse 
of F repeats the rhyme-word i of III c 2. 

252 (Tr. 282) abbaccb; ccb. Pairs of coblas uniss. The first and 
the last verse of F have, in inverted order, the same rhyme- 
words as III 6 1 and c 1 (senhor, vi). 

308 (Tr. m) abbaabba; abba. Coblas uniss. The first two verses 
of F resume, though not in the same order, the rhyme-words 
of 1b 1, Il a3, II a1, III b 3 (pesar, sofrer, prazer, mostrar). 

833 (CB. 49) abbaceddb; bbecb (not ccddb as given in the edition 
of Mme. Vasconcellos). Pairs of coblas uniss. The first two 
verses of F repeat, in inverted order, poder of I b 1 and fazer 
of II 6 1. 

859 (CB. 75) abababb; abb. Coblas uniss. The second verse of 
F and I b 2 terminate identically in sez. 

404 (CB. 200) abbacca; aaa. Pairs of coblas uniss., marked, how- 
ever, by the irregularity that II ¢ differs from I c, and IV ¢ 
from III c. The first two verses of F have, in inverted order, 
the same rhyme-words as I a 2, 3 (ben, en) and II a 2 (en). 

409 (CB. 223) abbedde; dde, dde. Coblas uniss., with a as palavra 
perduda. The first verse of F I resumes the vocable viver of 
I d 1, and the second verse of F II resumes fazer of F I. 

464 (CV. 576) abbacca, cca. Coblas uniss. The first two verses 
of F and III c 1 end alike in oir. 

CB 1530 (403) abbacca; ba. Rims sing. Rhyme I b serves as a 
in II, and each one of the three stanzas has two dobres, I a fiz, 
I b bem, II quen, cobrar (the second cobrar is lacking together 
with the whole verse); III y, prez. The first verse of F resumes 
the rhyme-word ben of I. 

1550 (423) abbacca; cca, cca. Tensd. The second verse of F II 
and III ¢ 1 terminate identically in hy. 

1551 (424) abbacca; bba, bba. Tensé. The first and fourth verse 
of each stanza form a dobre (d, jd, razon, son). The first verse 
of F I repeats the rhyme-word sen of III c 1, and the second 
verse of F II resumes the one of III c¢ 2 (poren). 

CV 370. abbacca; bba. Stanzas of rims singulars, but connected 
by rhyme b of I which serves as a of II, and by rhyme a of I 
which serves the same purpose in III. The first verse of F and 
I b 1 end alike in son. 
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509 abbacca; cca. Coblas uniss. The second verse of F resumes 
the rhyme-word asy of II ¢ 1. 

560 The rhyme-order of I is aabccbdad; that of II: aabecbdde, 
d of I being in -or, d of II in -en. The fiinda reads: aaeff. 
While irregularities of this description occur not infrequently 
in the works of this poetic school, they may in the present in- 
stance be due to a copyist. It is a question whether mal (II e), 
instead of being an isolated rhyme-word, was not intended to 
assonate with amar-dar, in which case the rhyme-order of II 
would have to be set down as aabccbddb. The first verse of 
F accords with I a 3 by ending identically in asy. 

925 abbacca; cca. Rims sing. The last verse of F has the same 
rhyme-word (vem) as III a 3 (convem). 

983 abbaccb; bbb. Rims singulars with the exception that rhyme 
a continues through. The first two verses of F agree with 
II b, the last verse with III b. The second verse of F and 
II b 2 end alike in fazer. 

1064 abbacca; dda, dda. Coblas unisonans, differentiated, however, 
by the variation of rhyme c from stanza to stanza. The third 
verse of F I repeats the rhyme-word pagado of II a 3. 

1159 abbacca; cca. Pairs of coblas unissonans. The second verse 
of F and III c 2 terminate identically in é (matar-s’d, perder-s’d). 


H. R. Lane 
Yale University 





THE EDUCATION AND CULTURE OF CERVANTES! 


r is tempting to make significant and apparently irrefutable 
statements regarding the learning or culture of great men; it is 
no less enticing to play the part of a compensating lens in the hope 
that certain critical estimates may be brought to a clearer focus. 
A distinguished French scholar, Professor Paul Hazard, has recently 
presented us with an admirable study on Cervantes and his master- 
piece, paying tribute to the famous Spanish writer in words of 
unstinted praise. Coming from such a pen the work deserves sin- 
cere commendation, and if I venture to differ slightly from some 
minor conclusions therein stated, I hope it is with due modesty and 
in as unobjectionable a manner as possible. 

Professor Hazard’s book should be especially welcome to the 
layman, for it treats with ease, clarity and charm a subject which 
by its nature has had great attraction for decades of scholarship 
both heavy and light. The life of Cervantes is first traced, and 
enough of it given to make clear that it is an indispensable back- 
ground for the creations of his fancy. The analysis of the story 
of Don Quixote which follows is broad and understanding in so far 
as it includes both the known ways of approach and the author’s 
own penetrating and personal reaction. The latter constitutes an 
inevitable addition, for in Cervantes’ romance every reader seems 
to discover for the first time whatever congenial qualities he chooses 
according to the dictates of his spirit. In proportion as the vast 
canvas of the novel unrolls before us, we become aware of the full- 
ness of delineation and the variety of episode which characterize 
the brief existence together of the two protagonists. It is difficult 
to appreciate that we have lived with Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza only a few weeks of their career, for the richness in human 
contacts leaves upon our association with them the impress of years. 

Most readers have generally been content to see in the knight 
and his squire a well paired couple, who on the whole represent mere 
symbols of an external duality, such as the imaginary and the real, 
or the poetry and prose which exist in life without, whereas there 
is to be taken into consideration also the inner divergence of our 
personalities. Each one of us is many men, either at one and the 

1 Suggested by Don Quichotte de Cervantes, Etude et Analyse par Paul Hazard, 
Professeur au Collége de France, Librairie Mellottée, Paris, 1931. 
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same time, or in a process of change and growth. Professor Hazard 
briefly touches on a phase of this ancient theme, often restated by 
the Church fathers, namely, ‘‘two beings exist within me, flesh and 
spirit.” This theme, however, deserves considerable expansion 
when applied to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, for they may 
symbolize also that vast world in all of us with its innumerable 
facets of human experience. The immortal pair not infrequently 
echoes those silent voices which speak within us alternately, with 
their balances and contrasts, giving expression at one moment to 
cowardice, blindness or doubt, and responding the next with cour- 
age, understanding and faith. 

Cervantes was much inclined to create his characters in pairs, 
for example, Rinconete and Cortadillo, the two dogs Cipion and 
Berganza, The Two Damsels, the two Spanish gentlemen in the novel 
The Lady Cornelia, the two student-vagabonds in the Illustrious 
Kitchen-Maid, ‘‘the two friends” of Ill-advised Curiosity, and many 
others which do not appear in the titles. This peculiarity permits 
the inference that the author intentionally presents variant aspects 
of similar events or plots. 

The aesthetic value of the Romances of Chivalry and their 
remarkable popularity with all classes of society in the sixteenth 
century, in which Cervantes’ genius matured, are difficult to ap- 
praise today. His contemporaries naturally appreciated far better 
than modern readers the many traits and incidents of those fan- 
tastic tales; otherwise they would not so readily have caught the 
burlesque spirit which Cervantes interwove among the threads of 
his narrative. The very generation which preceded his own had 
still applauded the life and art mirrored in an Amadis of Gaul or a 
Palmerin of England, but today the presentation of the remote past 
of knight-errantry cannot awaken in us any response at all com- 
mensurate with the appeal which Don Quizote and its happy criti- 
cism of the Romance of Chivalry must have had for readers of the 
early seventeenth century. As for the contents of the many books 
to which Cervantes alludes and the incidents from which he took 
many an inspiration, with the possible exception of Amadis of Gaul, 
their very titles are lost in oblivion. The modern reader may thus 
be wholly ignorant of much of the literary background of Don 
Quizote, and still profoundly enjoy most of the work. There is an 
intrinsic greatness in the narrative art which it represents, and its 
universal and lasting appeal has been based from the beginning on 
the fact that its chief inspiration is drawn from the inexhaustible 
contingencies of life. The novel thus is so widely appreciated, not 
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because of, but in spite of its original inspiration based on a for- 
gotten novelistic art. 

Any comprehensive study of the many literary relations of Cer- 
vantes’ work, notably of the influence of the romancero and of the 
picaresque novel, constitutes an exténsive chapter in the history of 
Spanish letters. Professor Hazard has briefly treated some of the 
salient relationships, realizing no doubt that the quickening life of 
the romancero and of the picaresque spirit in literature is a subject 
too vast for more than passing mention in a work of limited scope. 
It is to be regretted that he has without stating his reasons accepted 
the thesis of the priority of a certain anonymous Entremés de los 
romances, together with the belief that Cervantes was extensively 
indebted to that insignificant farce. Such a conclusion carries with 
it the weighty corollary that the opening chapters of Don Quizote 
and the entire conception of the character of the hero and his mad- 
ness must lose every claim to being his own. Is such a thesis to be 
lightly accepted? A careful analysis of the known sources which 
were used by Cervantes throughout the course of his composition 
leads to the more consistent inference that he never copied others 
in this servile fashion. I have moreover searched for any evidence, 
either in the volume in which the entremés was first printed (1611), 
or elsewhere in the literature of that time, and find no reasons for 
changing my conviction that the entremés drew its inspiration from 
Cervantes.” 

The influence of the picaresque novel, especially that of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, is regarded by Professor Hazard as very significant and 
he cites as an example the conclusion of the adventure which Don 
Quixote has with the flock of sheep. The reader will remember that 
in this episode Cervantes describes the effect which the bdlsamo de 
Fierabrds has on the delicate stomach of Don Quixote, a propos of 
which Professor Hazard concludes: ‘‘Ces violences, ces crudités sont 
matiére courante dans le roman picaresque.’”’ This generality is in 
no wise an acceptable characterization of the manifestation in Cer- 
vantes of a picaresque spirit, and would lead to a misunderstanding 
of the humor and the exaggeration in description to be found as 
well in many other comic episodes. In this connection a passage 
from Menéndez y Pelayo on the Rinconete y Cortadillo will give 
a sounder judgment on the extent to which Cervantes may be as- 
sociated with the romances of roguery: 

* See my edition of Don Quizote, Schevill-Bonilla, I, pp. 416 ff.; and my re- 


view of Millé Giménez: Sobre la génesis del Quijote, etc., in Books Abroad, vol. V 
(July, 1931), p. 261. 
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La novela ‘picaresca es independiente de él, se desarrollé antes que 
él, camina por otros rumbos: Cervaates no la imita nunca, ni siquiera en 
Rinconete y Cortadillo, que es un cuadro de género tomado directamente 
del natural, no una idealizacién de la astucia famélica como Lazarillo de 
Tormes, ni uns profunda psicologia de la vida extrasocial como Guzmdn 
de Alfarache. Corre por las pdginas de Rinconete una intensa alegria, 
un regocijo luminoso, una especie de indulgencia estética que depura 
todo lo que hay de feo y de criminal en el modelo, y sin mengua de la 
moral, lo convierte en espectdculo divertido y chistoso. Y asf como es 
diverso el modo de contemplar la vida de la hampa, que Cervantes mira 
con ojos de altisimo poeta y los demds autores con ojos penetrantes de 
satfrico o moralista, asi es divergentisimo el estilo, tan bizarro y desen- 
fadado en Rinconete, tan secamente preciso, tan aceradamente sobrio en 
el Lazarillo, tan crudo y desgarrado, tan hondamente amargo, en el 
tétrico y pesimista Mateo Aleman, uno de los escritores mds originales y 
vigorosos de nuestra lengua, pero tan diverso de Cervantes en fondo y 
forma, que no parece contempordneo suyo, ni préjimo siquiera. 


If such picaresque fiction as existed prior to the inception of 
Don Quixote had never been known to Cervantes it is possible to 
believe that his comic pages would reveal no apparent change. 
The influence of the First Part of the Guzmdn de Alfarache (1599) 
is certainly insignificant and that of the Lazarillo seems to be trace- 
able in portraiture rather than in episode. 

On the much discussed topic of Cervantes’ “culture” Professor 
Hazard says: 


Les critiques se demandent quelquefois, dans leurs moments de doute, 
& quoi sert la critique. Ils peuvent se rassurer ici: elle a servi & réviser 
un procés, 4 casser un jugement; du moins a-t-elle ouvert une perspective 
insoupconnée, au bout de laquelle nous voyons apparaitre un Cervantes 
nouveau. 


In reply we are prompted to ask what case has been revised and 
what sentence quashed? Not long after the death of Cervantes one 
Tamayo de Vargas launched the torpedo which did not explode in 
the waters of criticism for more than two hundred years after his 
time. He called Cervantes lego and ever since certain critics, mag- 
nifying Tamayo’s harmless stricture into an unjustifiable condem- 
nation, have been ready to break a lance for the famous novelist, 
asserting that he, to quote his own witty combination, was ‘‘ hombre 
erudito en letras humanas y cosmégrafo.” This then is the case 
which has been revised and this the sentence that has been quashed. 
Has it? 
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Of Shakespeare the opinion has often been repeated to the affect 
that ‘“‘he had small Latin and‘less"Greek,’’;yet this affirmation has 
not sufficiently aroused any critics to make them form a party with 
a contrary faith. In the case of Cervantes many an approach to 
a study of his culture has been obstructed by heated asseverations 
and denials which must remain unconvincing since we know so little 
of his early career. He appears on the scene for the first time in 
his twenty-first year. No statement on his education has been left 
for us by him or by his contemporaries. He was an unimportant 
person in the general society of Madrid. To his neighbors and 
associates he was one more writer struggling for his bread. His 
relation to the school teacher Lépez de Hoyos, who calls him“ nues- 
tro caro y amado discfpulo,” is unexplained. His description of 
the boys’ school conducted by Jesuits in Seville (Coloquio de los 
perros) may refer to experiences of his own youth; it just as likely 
may imply no personal reminiscences whatever. While drifting 
about in a sea of ignorance we naturally make for every floating 
spar. Let us hope that time may reveal more. 

The complicated question of the culture of Cervantes can be 
looked at from two angles. Such facts of his life as have been dis- 
covered, together with the evidence of his pages, present us with 
one group of conclusions; a comparison of his ideas with those of 
his contemporaries gives us an additional perspective. We know 
that Cervantes led an unusually full life;as a soldier, slave, wan- 
derer and commissioned agent of the government he saw in turn 
much of Italy, Africa and Spain, and no end of humanity. We may 
recall that he snatched at many a book which made pleasant read- 
ing whenever he had the leisure to do so. As a rule he seems to 
have avoided the dull ones since, from all the evidence, they play 
an insignificant part in his prose or verse. As regards the sources 
which can be inferred from his pages, it is worth noting that Cer- 
vantes mentions, if not all, certainly nearly all of the books which 
have left a marked trace in his writings. This is in keeping with 
his singularly frank and naive attitude toward any manifestation 
of knowledge or erudition. In all his allusions there is no suggestion 
of profound learning, rather an unmistakable scorn for academic 
investigation and pedantry as may be inferred from such an incident 
as we have in chapter XXII of the Second Part of Don Quizote. 
There a young student who conducts Don Quixote to the cave of 
Montesinos tells him of his literary ambition: 


“‘ Otro libro tengo, que le llamo Suplemenio a Virgilio Polidoro, que 
trata de la invencién de las cosas, que es de grande erudicién y estudio, 
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a causa que las cosas que se dejé de decir Polidoro de gran sustancia, las 
averiguo yo, y las declaro por gentil estilo. Olviddésele a Virgilio de 
declararnos quién fué el primero que tuvo catarro en el mundo, y el 
primero que tomé las unciones para curarse del morbo gilico, y yo lo 
declaro al pie de la letra, y lo autorizo con mds de veinte y cinco autores, 
por que vea vuesa merced si he trabajado bien, y si ha de ser itil el tal 
libro a todo el mundo.” Sancho, que habfa estado muy atento a la 
narracién del primo, le dijo: ‘‘ Digame, sefior, asf Dios le dé buena man- 
derecha en la impresién de sus libros, jsabrfame decir, que sf sabrdé, pues 
todo lo sabe, quién fué el primero que se raseé en la cabeza?; que yo 
para mf tengo que debié de ser nuestro padre Adan.” 


As regards the necessary comparison with contemporary authors, 
we must to this end envisage the atmosphere of the late Renaissance 
in which Cervantes wrote. The results of definite schooling, the 
connotations of erudito as contrasted with lego are very clearly dis- 
cernible in the writers of that time. These two attributes were 
intended to distinguish sharply the man with bookish information 
from the layman. Vast amounts of traditional learning were in 
the air, notably in crowded centers. There was a widespread super- 
ficial acquaintance with Latin speech, and numerous classical authors 
had been brought within the reach of many through translations. 
The social life of the time embraced churchmen, academic folk, 
preachers, to say nothing of the procession of writers who had the 
habit of displaying with every opportunity a veneer of bookish 
flavor. But to be called a genuine erudito or gramdtico or the like, 
& man was expected to be able to write Latin of his own composing. 
Ordinary conversation was sprinkled with bits of stereotyped Latin 
and certain common phrases were cited by all. These were no 
index whatever to learning and Cervantes expresses his opinion in 
a characteristic way. In the Coloquio de los perros Berganza tells 
Cipion: 


Hay algunos romancistas que en las conversaciones disparan de 
cuando en cuando con algtin latin breve y compendioso, dando a entender 
a los que no lo entienden, que son grandes latinos, y apenas saben de- 
clinar un nombre, ni conjugar un verbo. 

Cre. Por menor dafio tengo ése que el que hacen los que verdadera- 
mente saben latin, de los cuales hay algunos tan imprudentes, que ha- 
blando con un zapatero o con un sastre, arrojan latines como agua. 

Bere. Deso podremos inferir que tanto peca el que dice latines 
delante de quien los ignora, como el que los dice ignordndolos. 

Cre. Pues otra cosa puedes advertir, y es que hay algunos que no 
les escusa el ser latinos, de ser asnos. 
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Professor Hazard says of Cervantes in this connection: ‘Il cite 
assez de latin, dans Don Quichotte, pour que nous soyons sirs qu’il 
connaissait la langue.” With due respect for this opinion, it may 
not seem irrelevant to remind the reader that there is a cunningly 
laid trap in the very prologue to Don Quizote, and the champions of 
an erudite Cervantes are too much inclined to connive at its exis- 
tence. There we read: 


En lo de citar en las margenes los libros y autores de donde sacéredes 
las sentencias y dichos que pusiéredes en vuestra historia, no hay mds 
sino hacer de manera que vengan a pelo algunas sentencias, o latines, 
que vos sepdéis de memoria, 0, a lo menos, que os cuesten poco trabajo 
el buscalle, como ser& poner, tratando de libertad y cautiverio: 


Non bene pro toto libertas venditur auro. 
Y luego en el margen citar a Horacio, 0 a quien lo dijo. Si tratdéredes 
del poder de la muerte, acudir luego con: 
Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
regumque turres. 
Si de la amistad y amor que Dios manda que se tenga al enemigo, 
entraros luego al punto por la Escritura Divina, que lo podéis hacer con 


tantico de curiosidad, y decir las palabras, por lo menos, del mismo Dios: 
Ego autem dico vobis: diligite inimicos vestros. Si trataéredes de malos 


pensamientos, acudid con el Evangelio: De corde exeunt cogitationes malae. 
Si de la instabilidad de los amigos, ahi esté Catén que os dard su distico: 


Donec eris feliz, multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris. 
Y con estos latinicos, y otros tales, os tendraén siquiera por gramAtico; 
que el serlo no es de poca honra y provecho el dia de hoy. 


It would be futile to give an extended analysis of the latin 
quoted in Don Quizote, but I may be pardoned for giving the bare 
list. In the First Part beside the five above mentioned there are 
some nine others which are: tantum pellis et ossa fuit (chap. I), a 
commonplace perhaps from Plautus or some other; Juzta illud, si 
quis suadente diabolo, etc. (XIX), from canonical law; more turquesco 
(XX); mutacio caparum (sic) (X XI), from the Ceremonial romano; 
gente non santa (sic) (XXII) perhaps the “ungodly nation,” of 
Psalm 43, 1; Sancho tries his luck at Latin: quien ha infierno nula es 
retencio (quia in inferno nulla est redemptio), (X XV), from the matins 
for the dead; amigos . . . usque ad aras (XXXIII), an adage; 
gaudeamus (XXXVI); sicut erat in principio (XLVI), from the Gloria 
patri; and at the close los académicos . . . hoc scripserunt, and in 
laudem Dulzineae. 
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In the Second Part may be found: Deo volente (dedic.); quando 
caput dolet, etc. (II), proverb; aliquando (sic) bonus dormitat Homerus 
(III), from Horace, Ars poetica, 359; de Stultorum (sic) infinitus est 
numerus (III), from Ecclesiastes; bene quidem (VII); moles Adriani 
(VIII); pane lucrando, and est Deus in nobis (XVI), the latter from 
Ovid, Fasti, V1; operibus credite et non verbis (X XV and L), from St. 
John; per signum crucis, and mare magnum (XXVIII); un per sinun 
crucis was common in rogues’ speech; florentibus occidit annis 
(XXXITI), from an epigram by Poliziano on the death of Michael 
Verino, author of a book of distichs used as a school-book; abrenuncio 
(XXXV), from Confession of faith; quis talia fando temperet a 
lachrymis (XXXIX), Aeneid, II; omnis saturatio mala, perdizes au- 
tem pessima (XLVII), Pedro Recio’s version of a popular apho- 
rism; absit (XLVII); dubitat Augustinus (L), proverbial; amicus 
Plato sed magis amica veritas (LI), proverbial; fugite partes adversae 
(LXII), exorcism; post tenebras spero lucem (LXVIII), on the title 
page of the Don Quizote, also of earlier books printed by Cuesta; 
gratis data (LX X1); Deum de Deo (LXX1I), from Confession of faith; 
sicut erat, etc. (LXXI), from the Gloria patri; malum signum 
(LXXITI), from popular parlance; and we may add vaie at the end. 
For the Renaissance this is not a noteworthy display of learning, 
since most of the phrases were widely known and often quoted. 
They may in part represent a memory of such Latin as Cervantes 
had learned in his youth. 

Professor Hazard also tells us: “il connaissait les Italiens.”’ 
Can this be unequivocally proved? Cervantes rarely makes defi- 
nite revelations about Italian writers and on such occasions his 
allusions are fairly clear. Parallel ideas may frequently be found 
in him and his contemporaries, but such expressions indicate rather 
that this material was the property of many writers and so does not 
imply-an indebtedness to them on his part. Related thoughts occur 
commonly enough and occasional similarities are too vague to point 
to a definite source. It has long been known that Cervantes knew 
many works of fiction, poetry, chronicles, miscellanies and the like, 
but the attempt to show him versed in poetics, general treatises, 
or the divers compositions of humanists projects on the modest 
soldier and novelist the learning of the critics themselves. Perhaps 
some day it will be shown that this conclusion was conceived in 
ignorance, and I offer it only as a result of what must, in view of 
the vastness of the subject, be considered inadequate information. 
But the more one becomes acquainted with the literature of the 
Renaissance, the more one discovers an extensive resemblance in 
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the ideas of many authors embracing the European nations from 
Italy to England. 

The question of Cervantes’ apparent religious tolerance, which 
has led some to attribute to him a certain insincerity in the face of 
his oft expressed loyalty to the Catholic Church, is intimately bound 
up with the belief of his indebtedness to the liberalizing influence 
of Erasmus. Here again we must think of Cervantes as a supreme 
mirror of his time. He reflects its comparative release from certain 
fetters of fanatic religiosity, its loyalty, on the one hand, to the 
Church of Rome and, on the other, its ready appreciation of the 
literature and art of classical antiquity in all their richness and 
beauty. Cervantes merely combined with an unquestioned accept- 
ance of the Catholic faith a certain tolerance born of his own kindly 
disposition, of his critical vein and of his natural sense of humor. 
This happy balance may have inclined him on a few occasions to 
touch with ridicule or satire even religious matters, but only because 
they too betray the comic frailties of all human institutions. When 
he thinks of heterodox peoples he is of a divided mind; his treatment 
of the English nation, which he seems to have known very slightly, 
is kindly as may be judged from his novel the English Spanish 
maiden. But when he recalls the Turks or the Moors, at whose 
hands he suffered during his days of slavery in Airica, a definite 
national intolerance crops out and he makes clear his approval of 
a governmental policy which crushed and exiled from Spain that 
alien race. There is in all this no trace of a double point of view. 
As an example, a passing allusion to liberty of conscience may at 
most permit the inference that to Cervantes such a state admitted 
greater freedom of living. This can be gathered from the words of 
Sancho Panza’s neighbor and friend Ricote, el morisco, a member 
of the race “‘justly punished with the penalty of exile.” Of his 
many wanderings Ricote tells us: 


. . » llegué a Alemania, y alli me parecié que se pod{fa vivir con mds 
libertad, porque sus habitadores no miran en muchas delicadezas; cada 
uno vive como quiere, porque en la mayor parte della se vive con libertad 
de conciencia. 


Is this sufficient to lead to the conclusion that Cervantes’ un- 
veiled and oft repeated confession of faith is tarnished by a touch 
of hypocrisy? He seems to have been throughout a good Roman 
Catholic with a broader horizon and a deeper understanding of life 
than was usual. Professor Hazard likewise seems to find in Cer- 
vantes a consistent follower of the Church: 
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Que Cervantes ait pris quelque précaution, lorsqu’il s’agissait d’une 
circonstance trés présente et trés délicate, d’accord. Qu’il ait pratiqué 
une sorte d’hypocrisie, méme supérieure, méme héroique, nous ne le 
croyons pas. Il a, comme quelques-uns des meilleurs esprits de son 
temps, en leur compagnie et peut-étre sur leurs traces, regardé, cherché, 
aspiré 4 donner & la vie religieuse un sens plus haut, plus noble; et son 
roman, comme il a profité des ressources de sa culture, et comme il a 
enregistré son inquiétude philosophique, doit quelques-unes de ses valeurs 
profondes au sens religieux d’une Ame & la fois ferme et éclairée. 


As a result of the clarified, simple and direct nature of his mind 
Cervantes was incapable of becoming a pagan of the Renaissance; 
he does not try to fuse liberal ethics with pious professions. He 
never absorbs or accepts the ancients in their entirety. But there 
is in him a great deal of the classic gift of mental flexibility, with a 
certain tolerant stoic outlook on life such as he could have gleaned 
from a current popular philosophy stimulated by the works of the 
younger Seneca. Cervantes shows a classic restraint, a sense of 
fitness in his narrative art and in his prose style; but his moral and 
political world is the Catholic one of the great days of the house of 
Hapsburg. It is thus worth repeating, that whereas his pages may 
reveal a joy of living so typical of the Renaissance, every expression 
of principles is dominated by the spirit of current moral and theo- 
logical doctrine. 

This fusion naturally leads to a consideration of the influence 
of Erasmus likewise touched upon by Professor Hazard who recog- 
nizes the difficulty of proving Cervantes’ direct contact with the 
thought of that humanist, but hesitates to give up so interesting a 
theory. He says first: 


L’Index de 1583 ne laisse guére plus rien filtrer de la pensée d’Erasme 
41’état pur, de sorte qu’il est difficile de croire que Cervantes ait pris avec 
elle un contact direct, 


but he adds: 
Il est impossible de ne pas penser & deux ouvrages dont la conscience 


religieuse de Cervantes semble porter le souvenir, le Manuel du Soldat 
chrétien et l’ Eloge de la Folie. 


Nevertheless in the face of this opinion, only the improbability, 
if not the impossibility, of a direct and tangible influence of Erasmus 
seems likely. There are two kinds of indebtedness to the noted 
Dutch satirist which may be considered here, first, imitation in the 
realm of ideas, and second, in the manner or form of expressing 
them. Erasmus himself was conscious of the repercussion of his 
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writings in Spain, where they were widely known and accepted, and 
many of his thoughts were unconsciously absorbed and repeated. 
This period of the Spanish followers of Erasmus falls wholly into 
the reign of Charles V. Erasmus died in 1536 and the Church 
which feared the word of the living critic quickly resorted to the 
Index as well as other means to suppress his influence once he was 
dead. This was accomplished consistently enough in Spain where 
the informed or reading public was not as extensive as, for example, 
in Italy, and where books were on the whole effectively censored 
and controlled. it is thus important to remember that the liber- 
alizing impulse of Erasmus which had been frowned upon was 
officially leashed by the ecclesiastical authorities long before Cer- 
vantes grew to manhood, and that the influence of that eminent 
scholar was quiescent during the entire formative period of Cer- 
vantes’ mind. It would take us too far afield to show that many 
ideas of Erasmus remained in the air, and it constitutes no triumph 
of scholarship to prove that many erasmistas said identical things. 

Greater profit may be derived by tracing the influence of Eras- 
mus on the forms of expression used by writers of the sixteenth 
century, especially on the dialogue, which was adopted for many 
works printed during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
There can be no doubt that Cervantes reveals a kind of kinship 
with Erasmus in his analytical processes. Now and then something 
in his satirical vein, his skill in observing details, in detecting the 
relation and proper proportions of life’s circumstances recall the 
great humanist of Rotterdam. As regards Cervantes’ literary art, 
it is well known that the dialogue is one of his happiest mediums. 
But it cannot be affirmed that all these gifts were not already defi- 
nite expressions of Cervantes’ original genius and as such needed 
but little stimulus from foreign sources. When we furthermore 
recall that Erasmus collected ancient maxims and precepts, that 
many of his writings were channels for transmitting the wisdom 
which he had culled from the classics, it becomes even more difficult 
to trace the source of similar material found in Cervantes to the 
author of the Praise of Folly. 

* Professor Hazard’s work restates numerous details to be found in the 
brilliant book El Pensamiento de Cervantes (1925) by my friend Professor Américo 
Castro. Although I am not entirely in accord with Professor Castro’s conclusions, 
it must be admitted that the new line of interpretation of the thought of Cervantes, 
suggested by him, will lead to a more adequate evaluation of that writer’s place 
in the culture of his time. In this field Professor Castro is the acknowledged 
pioneer. Unfortunately his recent paper in Revista de Filologia Espafiola (Vol. 
XVIII, p. 329), Zrasmo en tiempo de Cervantes, came to my notice after this paper 
was already in print. 
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We can only judge by such candlelight as is available, which 
by its very inadequacy is more likely to augment the dark shadows 
in the background than to clarify the front of our picture. In 
Cervantes we have a man who displays none of the learning so 
easily detected in most of his contemporaries, who reveals a mani- 
fest caution or restraint when broaching erudite matters. Owing 
to the generous proportions of his flexible natural genius, and to 
his rare gift of observation he could, without the aid of a compre- 
hensive academic foundation, analyze and interpret the common 
life and thought of his day. If on rare occasions he carries a small 
cargo of additional learning, he may have wished by that means to 
give more weight to his narrative. In this he makes a conscious 
concession to the humanism which was in the air in his time, 
prompted perhaps by a desire to forestall any criticism of his un- 
academic processes of thinking or presenting his story. 

Finally, I venture to give expression to a stubborn opinion re- 
garding Cervantes’ style. Professor Hazard says: 


Sans doute cet admirateur des savants théoriciens d’Italie s’avise-t-il, 
par endroits, de faire du style d’atelier, travaillé, soigné; mais ces accés 
ne durent pas longtemps; vite il revient 4 son vrai caractére. 


Being of the firm belief that Cervantes does not betray any 


pronounced admiration for the ‘‘learned theorists of Italy” because 
he was probably ignorant of their theories, I am nevertheless ready 
to be thoroughly exposed and to have the errors of my ways re- 
vealed. Nor have I been won over by Dr. Hatzfeld’s elaborate 
anatomical study entitled Don Quijote als Wortkunstwerk, a product 
of the German school of Neuphilologen. This work can give but 
little information to those initiated in the text of the novel; it may 
on the other hand mislead those who are ignorant of Cervantes’ 
narrative processes. There is a danger in this mechanical method 
of finding in Cervantes’ style conscious tricks which permit the 
dissection of his pages into a style d’atelier, travaillé, soigné. It 
attempts to impute to him conscious processes of sentence forma- 
tion throughout, an intentional choice of words, of “‘dynamic and 
static” passages, of carefully planned ‘‘rhythms and half-rhythms,”’ 
which wholly disregard the inspirational flow of his narrative. Such 
an artificial analysis, attempting to assume a scientific character, 
cannot explain the spontaneity of his creation brought forth by an 
untrammelled and, for the greater part, unconscious inventive 
endowment. This may be inferred from Cervantes’ own expressed 
opinion about his novelistic processes, of which he called the keynote 
la invencién. 
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On the whole there are few recent books which reveal more 
clearly than Professor Hazard’s fine study what a comprehensive 
mirror of all the facets of Renaissance life and culture may be found 
in Cervantes’ masterpiece. In closing it is a pleasure to let the 
eminent French savant speak once more: 


Un livre se compose de deux parties, au moins: d’une part, ce qu’il 
est; et d’autre part, ce que les lecteurs mettent en lui. Nous savons 
que l’histoire de l’ingénieux hidalgo renferme une exceptionnelle abon- 
dance d’idées, de sentiments, d’images: cette richesse va se multiplier 
jusqu’a l’infini, par l’apport des générations successives. Sa substance 
propre, et cette nouvelle substance, pendant trois siécles accumulée, 
arrivent ensemble jusqu’A nous. Héritiers provisoires du capital et des 
intéréts, nous avons tout recu. 


RuDOLPH ScCHEVILL 
University of California 





ZUR SPANISCHEN GRAMMATIK 


EINZELHEITEN ZUM AUSDRUCK DES KONZESSIVEN GEDsNKENS ! 


1. QUE 


a) Menéndez Pidal, CMCid p. 347, heisst es: “‘Con la simple 
cépula que se expresa la concesién siempre en subjuntivo.” Seine 
Beispiele sind: que los descabecemos nada non ganaremos CMCid 620 
(PCG 527 a 10 si los mataremos non ganaremos y nada). (Damas 
Hinard 628 A les décapiter nous n’aurions nul profit.) [que nos 
queramos ir de noch no nos lo consintrdén] 668 (PCG 527 b 33 infra.). 
(Damas Hinard 676 Si nous voulons nous en aller de nuit, ils ne nous 
le permettront pas.) [el Cid que bien nos quiera nada non perderave] 
1389. (Damas Hinard 1397 Que le Cid ait bon vouloir pour nous, 
il n’y perdra rien.) Que clamemos merged, oydos non seremos Loores 
185. Que los queramos todos por nombre ementar, . . . la noche 
podrie ant vuyar Que podiessemos (1. podriemos; vgl. Alex. 2259) 
el diezmo solo renungiar Alex. 1251. Non se ternie por tan rico que 
le diesen a Toledo SlIldefonso 454. Darauf bemerkt der Hrsg.: 
“‘y aun en el Amadis: « no, dijo el caballero; mas, que lo fuese, 
qué seria por ende?» Bibl. Aut. Esp. XL, 16a.” Betreffs dieses 
Beispiels kann man anderer Meinung sein; s. unter mas que. Da- 
gegen méchte ich noch auf Cuervo, D. 1, 787 b, verweisen: “El 
siguiente pasaje es notable porque los ejemplares impresos agregan 
antes de que el aun, que no se halla en los manuscritos: « Grande 
es la ganancia del que calla, que non fuese al sinon en folgar de la 
disputacion.» Boc. de oro, 11 (Knust, 184).” 

Ich schliesse hieran Formeln mit dem Verb pesar an: Alex. 526 
Dizo: (esto) non pued seer, que pese al peccado, . . . (P 538) Hiaufi- 
ger ist mal que . . . pese. So schon CMCid 3451 aver las hedes a 
servir, mal que vos pese a vos. Doch ist mal que keine konzessive 
Konjunkzion wie etwa bien que. Das letzte kann von irgend einem 
Verb gefolgt werden, mal que meines Wissens nur von pesar. Zu- 
dem bestimmt mal als Adverb haufig pesar: CMCid 572 a los de 
Calatauth, sabet, ma’ les pesava. 636 por cuer le pesé mal. 1165 

1 Diese Beitrige zur spanischen Grammatik sind vor nahezu vier Jahren 
niedergeschrieben worden. An ihnen weiter zu arbeiten, wie es mein Wunsch 


war, ist mir leider nicht méglich gewesen. Ich will hoffen, dass doch das eine 
oder andere nicht ganz ohne Nutzen sei. [Written in the autumn of 1929.] 
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Ma’ les pesa en. Xdtiva. Nur des Nachdrucks wegen ist. mal also 
an die Spitze des konzessiven que gestellt. Das hat bereits der 
Hrsg. des CMCid p. 420 erkannt. Er iibersetzt CMCid 3451 durch 
‘aunque os pese mal.’ 

Einmal habe ich pesar im Indikativ nach konzessivem que ange- 
troffen: Milagros (Solalinde) 209 Fué la alma mesquina en el cuerpo 
tornada, Que pesé al diablo, a toda su mesnada, A tornar fo la alma 
a la vieia posada. 

Und gleichfalls einmal pesar im Indikativ nach konzessivem se 
(st): Alex. 794 Fueron, se (P 821 sy) les pesé, ayna conqueridas. 

b) Das konzessive que wird durch Et eingefiihrt: PCG 41 a 32 
E que tod esto quet yo ruego no lo fiziesses por mi, deuies lo fazer por 
Julio to fijo, . . . 527 b 33 Et que nos queramos yr de noche a furto, 
nin lo podremos fazer, nin nos lo consintrien ellos. 

c) Das konzessive que wird von mucho, meist unmittelbar, ge- 
folgt, das als Adverb dezir oder querer bestimmt: Loores 193 Aqui 
acaba todo que mucho vos digamos, . . . Milagros 49 Que nos mucho 
digamos so fecho lo mestura. Alex. 1065 Que mucho wos digamos 
todo aqui se engierra, . . . (P 1093) 1197 Pero en cabo (1. en cab en 
cabo) que mucho uos digamos, . . . (P 1337 que vos mucho digamos?) 
1238 Que mucho uos queramos la razon alongar, . . . (P 1379) 1453 
Que mucho wos queramos contender e dezir, . . . (P 1595) 1487 Mas 
que mucho (lo) digamos, . . . (P 1629 (mas) por mucho que diga- 
mos .. .) 2077 (Mas) que mucho uos digamos . . . (P 2219 (mas) 
que mucho vos digamos . . . ) 2247 Que yo wos quiera mucho todos 
los uigios dezir, . . . (Besser P 2389 Que mucho yo vos qujera de los 
vicios dezjr . . . ) 2259 Que mucho uos queramos del infierno dezir, 
Non podriemos el diezmo de so mal escreuir: . . . (P 2401) Vgl. zu 
por mucho que . . . Alex. (P) 1629 (auch unter por + Adv. + que) 
noch porque mucho . . . Alex. 1956 unter porque. 

Zum heutigen Gebrauch dieses konzessiven que s. Cuervo, D. 
1, 787 b (hier unter aungue). Auf “formulas disyuntivas” be- 
schrinkt bei Garcia de Diego § 295. 


2. PERO, PERO QUE? 


a) pero. 

Wohl der einzige Grammatiker, der pero = aunque erwahnt, ist 
Cuervo, Nota 148. Er verweist fiir Beispiele auf Alex. Ich habe 

2 Erst nachdem meine Arbeit geschrieben war, habe ich Einsicht nehmen 
kénnen in die fleissige und scharfsinnige Abhandlung von Vallejo, Homenaje 
a Menéndez Pidal, II, 62. Gern verweise ich besonders auf seine Bemerkungen 
iiber pero, pero que und aunque. 
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notiert: Apol. (Marden) 165 Siruio me en el iwego onde so su pagado, 
Pero non lo conosco, e le yo muy gran grado. Alex. 496 El rey Aga- 
menon pero tant alto era, . . . (P 508 maguer tan alto era, ... ) 
1361 Pero yaz (1. yaze) en penna, es bien carcauada (1. carcaveada): 
. . « (P 1508 mager yaze en pefia, es bien carcaveada, . . . ) 1432 
El rey Alexandre pero tanto ganaua, ... (P 1574 maguer tanto 
ganaua, . . . ) 1601 El rey Alexandre pero era irado, . . . (P 1743 
mager era yrado, . . . ) 1736 Pero eran pesantes, cobrian (1. encu- 
brien) su dentura; ... (P 1877 maguer eran pesantes, encubrien 
s. d., . . .) 1806 Pero era cansado non queria (1. quiso) detardar. 
(P 1947 maguer era cansado, non qujso d.) 1847 Los griegos pero 
bonos no (lo) podioron durar, . . . (P 1989 maguer buenos, non pu- 
dieron durar, . . . ) 1951 Pero era pagano ful (1. fuele) de Dios oyda 
(sc. su oracion): ... (P 2013 mager era pagano, fuele de dios 
oyda, . . . ) 2039 Coytados de los golpes, pero eran guarnidos, .. . 
(P 2180 mager eran guarnjdos,...) Keine Beispiele in FGon- 
calez (Marden) und in prosaischen Texten wie PCG und Lucanor 
(Knust). Doch kennt noch JRuiz (Ducamin) pero = aunque: 556. 
673 pero sea mas noble para plasenteria E para estos juegos hedat e 
mancebia, . . . 805 aveses vjene la cosa pero faga tardanga. 996. 
1121 pero ansi apeado fasia grandes acometidas, . . . Ebenso Rim. 
Pal. (Kuersteiner) 105 Pero muger Z flaca (sc. Judique) la cabeca 
le (sc. ha Olifernes) corto. 

Der Modus ist der Konjunktiv in J Ruiz 673. 805. : 

pero in verbaliosen Satzen: Alex. 1847. JRuiz1121. Rim. Pal. 
105. 

b) pero que. 

Diez 1027 ( = 3,360) kennt pero que nicht; Meyer-Liibke 3 
§ 649 hat nur aport. pero que und belegt es mit einem Beispiel aus 
Denis 366; Hanssen § 682 giebt zwei Beispiele fiir pero que (ant. 
nach § 653) aus PCG 633 a 44 und 165 b 19; Garcia de Diego § 295 
belegt “‘la antigua f6rmula” pero que mit einem Beispiel aus CBaena 
107. Unter diesen Umstinden méchten meine zahlreichen Bei- 
spiele nicht unerwiinscht sein. 

pero que fehlt CMCid, ebenso wie pero. Meine iltesten und 
zugleich meisten Beispiele gehéren dem 13. Jh. an: Apol. 171 Pero 
que eres ( — 1) en tan grande dolor, Quiero . . . 187 Pero que non 
houtesse el duelo oluidado. SDomingo (Fitz-Gerald) 492 Pero que 
dela muerte auja (1. havie) plazenteria, doliase (1. doliese) el buen 
Padre . . . SMillan 40 Peroque se queria (1. querie) celar e referir, 
. . . SLorenzo 16 Laurencio con Sant Sixto, peroque adamidos, . . . 
56 Peroque pobres eran de averes menguados, . . . Milagros 10 Pero 
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que vos dissiemos todas estas bondades, . . . 72 Pero que ampla era 
la sancta vestidura, . . . 101 Pero que era locco, avie un buen sen- 
tido, . . . 272 Querie, pero que malo, bien a Sancta Maria, . . . 285 
Peroque semeiava en unas cosas boto, . . . 465 Pero que en sos piedes 
non se podie tener, . . . Duelo 208 peroque consegradas (sc. mis 
manos), . . . SOria 62 Peroque trayo mitra fue cosa muy llana, . . . 
103 peroque non te veo, . . . Alex. 1431 Pero que ella lo ouo de su 
uientre parido. (P 1573 mager ella lo ovo d. s. v. p.) 1464 Pero que 
soe de todos de menor connoscer, . . . (P 1606 mager que so de todos 
de menor cofioscer, . . .) 1468 pero que non es sano. (P 1610 por 
que non Sea sano.) FGongalez 103 En todas estas coytas pero que 
malandantes, . . . PCG 13 b 46 mas pero que auie quant auie mester, 
no pudo oluidar la cueua, . . . 58 b 13 E pero que los principes et el 
senado et el comun de Roma le enuiaron dezir que . . . 70 b 15 e pero 
que por razon de lidiar se llegaran alli amos aquellos uandos, . . . 71 
b 33 E dezxo Lerida, pero que estaua el apoderado de la alteza daquel 
otero . . . 72 b 47 et passaron los unos a los otros, pero que estauan 
alli en sus huestes por lidiar et matarse, . . . 76 a 31 E pero que 
uinien uencudos et domados todos, .. . 79 b 41 E pero que assi 
escapo dalli, . . . 80 a 4 Pero que Julio Cesar se uio tan maltrecho 
daquella uez, no desconorto por tod esso, . . . 83 b 47 Et pero que se 
quemaron las casas, . . . 124 a 52. 165 b 19. 167 b 26 fue uencudo 
en aquella lid, pero que traye grandes poderes. 170 a 10. 220 b 32. 
225 a 5. 235 b 19. 236 b 11. 247 b 8. 248 b 20. 252 a 30. 278 a 33. 
280 b 10. 289 b 42; 45. 290 a 49 nin pudo librar otrosi uno de los 
suyos quel mataran delant, pero que el daua grandes uozes que era 
suyo,... 291 a 41. 299 b 21 numqua quiso seer muy locano ni 
esquiuo contra ellos pero que era rey, . . . 301 b 5. 314 a 24 E pero 
que (VL empero, E maguer, E por—so neben andern Hss. auch in 
der Hs. E, die der Ausgabe zu Grunde liegt). Dios les sofrira en la 
heregia arriana .. . 315 a 1. 318 a 49; b 38. 319 b 48. 326 a 1. 
331 b 49. 332 a 18 Los moros cortaron la cabeca de Munnuz, pero 
que yazie tod el cuerpo desfecho de la cayda, . . . 333 b 30. 335 a 48. 
341 a 17. 353 a 24. 357 a 7 Et pero que asi sea la verdat commo el 
argobispo don Rodrigo dize, cuenta don Lucas de Tuy que . . . 359 
a 15. 373 b 4. 375 b 12. 390 a 26. 392 b 22. 401 b 28 non podemos 
foyr a ningun cabo pero que queramos: . . . 03 a 1. 414 b 45. 427 
b 36. 455 a 41. 457 b 29. 464 b 40. 467 a 31. 470 a 16. 471 a 31; b 22. 
484 b 7. 485 b 19. 519 a 29. 525 a 47; b 38 et pero que (VL enpero, 
por) lo auemos con moros, . . . 534 b 33 Mas pero que (VL avnque) 
el rey don Pedro lo uio, . . . 553 a 22; b 45. 564 b 23. 589 b 2. 
598 b 1 Mucho plogo a donna Ximena et a sus fijas quando vieron al 
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Cid entrar en el su cauallo, pero que fueron mucho marauilladas en 
commo vinie todo sangriento; . . . 628 b 37. 633 a 45 Et quando el 
Cid Ruy Diaz estas nueuas oyo, pesol muy de coragon, pero que se 
encubrio que nunca omne del mundo gelo eniendio. 646 a 28. 655 b 39. 
662 a 19. 694 b 50. 695 b 37. 726 a 20. 727 b 40. 728 b 32. 745 b 20. 
752 b 35; 42. 771 b 23. 

Was das 14. Jh. anbetrifft, so liest der Hrsg. in Lucanor 146, 10 
et dizia las figuras et las cosas que avia en el panno, pero el estava con 
muy mala sospecha und 181, 11 Et porque el diablo se despago sienpre 
de las buenas cosas, ovo desto muy grand pesar et |[maguer] que andido 
muy grand tienpo por meter mal entre ellos nunca lo pudo guisar. 
Aber statt pero im ersten Fall ist nach der besseren Hs. S pero que, 
statt [maguer] im zweiten Fall nach derselben Hs. pero einzusetzen. 
In JRuiz weichen die Hss. vielfach von einander ab: 504 Pero quele 
denuestan los monges por las placgas, . . . 519 pero que (VL por gq.) 
todo el mundo por esto le acusa, . . . 678 pero que ome non coma 
(sic) njn comjenca la mangana, . . . 714 ca es ome muy escaso pero 
que (VL p. sea bien rr.) es muy Rico; . . . 837 pero que (VL e mager 
q.) avn vos callades, . . . 1158 Pero que (VL p. a estos t.) aquestos 
tales dewedes les mandar . . . 1199 Pero que (VL por q.) ella non 
avja las cartas rrescebidas; . . . 1263 pero que (VL p. en) en mj 
casa fyncaron los jnstrumentes; . . . 1501 Pero que (VL p. s.) sea 
erranga contra nuestro Sefior. . . . Dazu kame noch das spite Bei- 
spiel, das Garcia de Diego aus CBaena anfiihrt, der mir augen- 
blicklich nicht zuginglich ist. 

Der Modus ist sehr selten der Konjunktiv: Apol. 187. PCG 
357 a 7. 401 b 28. JRuiz 678 (?). 1501. 

pero que in verballosen Satzen: SLorenzo 16. Milagros 272. 
Duelo 208. FGongalez 103. 

Betreffs der Entwicklung von adversativem pero ‘aber’ zu kon- 
zessivem ‘obgleich’ méchte ich folgendes zu bedenken geben. Wo 
pero (pero que) einen Nachsatz einfiihrt, kommt es nicht selten 
einem konzessiven ‘obgleich’ sehr nahe, ist oft schwer davon zu 
unterscheiden. Man vgl. Apol. 165 und etwa PCG 749 a 47 et 
quiso Dios que pasaron (sc. a Guadalqueuir) a penas, pero sin grant 
danno. Ferner etwa PCG 598 b 1; 633 a 45. Danach wurde dann 
pero (pero que) auch im Vordersatz so gebraucht. 


3. PORQUE 


Auch porque = ‘obgleich’ finde ich bei Diez 1027 ( = 3,360) 
nicht erwihnt. Ebenso wenig bei Meyer-Liibke 3 § 649. Hanssen 
$651 hat ein Beispiel aus Milagros 550, § 708 ein weiteres aus 
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SDomingo 176. Nichts bei Garcia de Diego. Ich habe folgende 
Beispiele: SDomingo 176 aun por que qujsiesse non ternja que dar: 
. . « 186 por que nos alonguemos bien sabremos tornar. Sacrif. Misa 
(Sdnchez) 132 A muertos é a vivos presta porque delgada (sc. esta 
oblada): . . . Signos 64 Porque de la su vista me quiera asconder, 
. . . Milagros 161 Porque lo castigavan non avie nulla cura; . . . 196 
Porque ellos non eran enna cosa culpados, . . . 235 Aun porque po- 
diessemos muchos annos durar, . . . 365 El fuego porque bravo, fue 
de grand cosiment, . . . 550 porque vos lo neguedes, . . . 754 Me- 
squino, porque quiera tornar enna Gloriosa . . . 797 ca porque lo 
buscasse no lo podrie trovar. Duelo 115 Las piedras porque duras 
quebraban de pesar, . . . SOria 23 Porque angosta era la empareda- 
ction, Teniala (1. Teniela) por muy larga el su buen corazon; ... 
Alex. 1956 Porque mucho queramos de la uerdat lexar, Aun auran 
por esso algunos a duldar. (Besser P 2098 por que mucho queramos 
la verdat alabar avn avran por eso algunos a dubdar.) FGongalez 
215 Porque el sennor fizres|sje(n) cosa desaguisada, Ellos nunca to- 
vieron sanna vyeja alcada, . . . PCG 384 a 22 Et por que auie des- 
amor entrel linnage de Abenhumeya et el de Abelabegi, . . . este rey 
trabaiose quanto mas pudo de meter paz entrellos; . . . 456 b 13 
Et por que los cristianos . . . eran muy fuertes et lidiauan muy de 
rezio, ouieronse de uencer por fuerca los de la parte de Culema .. . 
491 a 32 mas porque dize ell arcgobispo don Rodrigo que en los nuestros 
tiempos lewo Pero Fernandez el castellano el cuerpo de santa Yusta 
et el de santa Rufina pora Burgos .. . , nonlo quieroyofirmar ..., 
mas firmelo quien lo sabe por cierto. Ziemlich die letzten Beispiele 
in JRuiz 519 VL und 1199 VL s. unter pero que. 

Der Modus ist der Konjunktiv in GBerceo (iiberwiegend), in 
Alex. und FGongalez; der Indikativ in Milagros 161; 196; SOria 
23; PCG, auch PCG VVLL 314 a 24, 525 b 38 (die beiden letzten 
unter pero que). 

porque in verballosen Satzen: Sacrif. Misa 132. Milagros 365. 
Duelo 115. 

Die Entwicklung von porque zu ‘obgleich’ stelle ich mir folgen- 
dermassen vor. Ich gehe von der kausalen Priaposizion por = ‘um 
—willen’ aus, s. Diez 894 ( = 3,180) ; Meyer-Liibke 3 § 458; Hanssen 
§ 708. Zunichst in negativen Sitzen gefolgt etwa von einem 
demonstrativen Pronomen nahm der Ausdruck por esso, eigentlich 
= ‘umdeswillen,’ die Bedeutung ‘trotzdem’ an: Alex. 122 El infant 
Alexandre un poco fue irado; Mas por esso (trotzdem) non quiso 
dezir desaguisado, . . . 242 Mas por esso el duelo aun nol oluidauan. 
509 Eneas por tod esto (trotz alledem) non quiso enflaquesger (I. 
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enflaquir : encobrir) . . . 782 Ddrio por esso todo non quiso desmayar, 
. . « PCG 80 a 5 no desconorto por tod esso, . . . 154 a 7 E pero 
por todo aquesto, non quiso acrescer nada en los pechos de la tierra; 
. . . 31647 mas por esso non las (sc. las treguas) quisieron creban- 
tar . . . 355 a 21 sennor, non dexare yo por eso de seruiruos quanto 
mas podiere. 696 a 22 et el, por tod aquello, non se dezrode . . . 710b 
46 por tod esso non pudieron acabar de... etc. (Spiter dirfte 
die Negazion vor por getreten sein; in DQuix. scheint diese Stellung 
die Regel zu sein.) Unter den afz. Beispielen, die Tobler, VB 2?, 
26 b, zitiert, gehért hierher Ch. II. esp. 2058 (Ne por ce ne.. .), 
etwa auch Barb. u. M. ITI 138,12 (Ne . . . por tant). Mit seinem 
it. Beispiel Petr. Son. Giunto m’ha Amor (ib.) lisst sich vergleichen 
Demanda 122 b e si supiesse de cauallero de buena vida, que no lo 
dexasse de poner ay por toda su pobreza. 

por (= trotz) + Inf. im negativen Satz: Rim. Pal. 1588 E por 
ver el contrario non nos marauillemos, . . . Vgl. Tobler, VB 2,27 d. 
por + Inf. im positiven Satz: PCG 324 a 11 e quemo la cibdad de 
Pergamo, que era la mas noble et mas onrrada uilla de tiempo antigo 
por seer pequenna mas que otra cibdad que fuesse en toda Asia. Vegl. 
VB 2,29 e. 

Von hier aus diirfte dieser erweiterte Sinn auch in positive Sitze 


eingedrungen sein (s. VB 2,27 e) und die Konjunkzion porque zu- 
weilen zu ‘obgleich’ geworden sein. 


4. AUNQUE 


Von aunque hat Cuervo, D. 1,784 a, so ausfiihrlich gehandelt, 
dass mir nur etwas zu ‘Per. antecl.’ zu bemerken iibrigbleibt. Er 
hat fiir aunque im 13. Jh. (787 b) nur drei Beispiele: eins aus 7Part. 
und zwei aus Boc. Oro. Und allerdings ist aunque in den dltesten 
Texten noch selten. Das Beispiel CMCid 520 aun de lo que diessen 
oviessen grand ganangia gehért entgegen dem Hrsg. (p. 347) meines 
Erachtens nicht hierher. Sicher hat aun de lo que oviessen = ‘aunque 
ofreciesen muy poco’ (PMCid p. 159) konzessiven Sinn. Aber 
ebenso sicher ist que Relativum, wihrend que in aunque immer 
Konjunkzion ist. In Apol. fehlt aunque. Erst in GBerceo stiess 
ich auf sichere Beispiele. Zwar das erste SDomingo 427 Vino al 
Padre Sancto a merged li clamar, que dennase por elli al Criador rogar, 
sy essa uez sanasse non iria afurtar (1. irie a. f.), aunque juraria (1. 
jurarie) de esto non falsar erregt Bedenken. Entweder ist aunque 
= aun = ‘even’ (Spanish Grail Fragments 2,173), oder ich wiirde 
lesen que aun jurarie. Auch das zweite Beispiel SDomingo 685 
entendiolo bien ella aunque era turbada, . . . ist zweifelhaft. Von 
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den besseren Hss. (CMCid p. 293 anm. 1) liest H pero que statt 
aunque; HV conturbada statt era (era t.?). Bleiben Milagros 768 
Aunque me lo sufra Dios por (la) su piadat, Que . . . 769 Aunque 
todo esto me quiera Dios sofrir, Que . . . Das eine Beispiel aus Alex. 
495 Vidlo (1. Violo) mal prender, e nol podie prestar, Que aunque 
quisiesse nol podie huuiar: . . . ist gleichfalls nicht einwandsfrei. 
P 507 liest Veyelo mal prender, non le pudo prestar, que por que lo 
qujsiese non le podie vujar, . . . In FGongalez fehlt aunque. Zieht 
man den grossen Umfang von PCG in Betracht, so ist auch hier 
die Anzahl der Beispiele gering. Ich habe angemerkt: 3 b 18 gqual 
sabiduria . . . se podrie menbrar de todas las cosas passadas, aun 
que no las fallassen de nueuo que es cosa muy mas grieve? 42 b 34 
E aun que lo falles, . . . 119 a 32 aun que lo fuessen (sc. uencidos) 
por desauentura, . . . 270 b 26 aunque quisiessen, . . . 310 a 15 
aunque quisiessen; . . . 404 b 39 non quiero yo ende escapar a uida 
aun que pudiesse, . . . 416 b 41 aunque fuesse mayor cosa, . . . 434 
a 3 aunquel (VL maguer que) ella quiera amparar. 547 a 1 aunque 
ninguno non diga el dia ciertamientre . . . 590 b 11 ca avnque nos 
al fiziessemos . . . 695 b 18 aunque auie y maguer en esse castiello 
(VL avn mag. que auia y en ese cast.—sc zu lesen.) de Calatraua 
otro moro que . . . Mehr in Lucanor: 4,26. 25,3. 64,12. 65,2. 115,16. 
152,4. 154,16 Patronio, un mio criado me dizo quel’ trayan casa- 
miento con una muger muy rrica et aun que es mas onrrada que el, 
et que es el casamiento muy bueno para el sinon . . . 166,17. 169,3. 
172,4. 193,7. 213,16. 222,15. 226,14. 239,8; 10. Nur drei Beispiele 
in JRuiz: 154. 623 Maguer te diga de non E avn que se ensafie, . . . 
926. Verhiltnismiassig hiufig in Rim. Pal.: 77. 81. 355 avn que la 
fruente suda; . . . (E 355 avn que la fruente les sua; ...) 408. 
428. 443 avn que non tengo que espienda. (EK 443 mas non tengo 
quien me defienda.) 509. 632. 638 Avn que por nos otros non sea en- 
tendida, . . . (E 650 Avn que por nos otros nunca fue entendida, 
. . .) 999. 1008 Aun que ellos bien dizieron, . . . (E 1024 Aun que 
ellos bien digan, . . . ) 1012. 1031 avn caya traspasado . . . (E 1047 
avn que aya t....) 1079. 1109. 1157. 1199. 1214. 1306. 1369. 
1370. 1409. 1583. Wieder weniger Beispiele in Santillana: 1. 8 
(ind.). 80 (ind.). 88. 89. 256 (?). 289 (ind.). 296 (ind.). 332. 368 
(ind.). 369 (ind.). 427 Aunque viva (VL Pero que viva) congoxoso. 
442. 453 (ind.). 465 (ind.). 466. 487. Im ganzen 17 Beispiele. 
Diesen stehen gegeniiber 22 Beispiele mit magiier, magiier que. Die 
haiufigsten Beispiele hat dann Corvacho. Ich habe 97 gezaihlt. In 
Celestina ist aunque fast ausschliesslich gebraucht. In Lazarillo 
ausschliesslich. In STeresa ist die Form anque statt aunque be- 
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achtenswert. Navarro Tomas, der Hrsg. von Las Moradas, 1(1910) 
12, bemerkt: La Santa, en este libro, escribfa, por lo general, aque, 
con tilde sobre la a; algunas veces se encuentra anque, con todas 
sus letras . . . ; no habiendo encontrado aunque en ningin caso, 
leeremos siempre anque; .. . 

In den Altesten Texten, einschliesslich PCG, folgt auf aunque 
der Konjunktiv. Den ersten Indikativ habe ich in Lucanor notiert. 
In zwei Beispielen des Rim. Pal. hat die eine Hs. den Ind., die andre 
den Konj. Immer noch ist der Konj. iiberwiegend. Erst vom 15. 
Jh. an wird der Ind. haufiger. 

Meyer-Liibke 3 § 649 meint, dass “‘in [aunque] das Adverbium 
zu einem nicht ausgesprochenen si gehért, dessen Subjekt der que- 
Satz bildet.’’ Glaublicher scheint mir die Erklirung, welche Cuervo, 
D. 1,787 b, von der Entstehung von aunque giebt: ‘‘La primitiva 
hubo de ser la construccién con subj., como en francés é italiano; 
en este caso, el modo del verbo daria el sentido concesivo, y aun 
lo realzaria como en los casos en que precede 4 si, cuando. El valor 
concesivo del subjuntivo es comin precediéndole que: Que se vaya, 
nada me importa.” 


Zum Schluss seien die bisher erwihnten VVLL zusammenge- 
stellt. Die VL hat maguer statt pero s. unter pero. Ich verweise 


an dieser Stelle auf pero statt magiier Santillana 377. Hier liest 
der Text E dormt, magiier con pena, . . . Die VL aber pero con 
pena. Dies wire das spiteste Beispiel fiir pero. Ferner mager, 
mager que statt pero que s. unter pero que. Umgekehrt pero que 
statt maguer que s. unter pero que. maguer que statt aunque s. 
unter aunque. pero statt pero que s. unter pero que. pero que 
statt aunque s. unter aunque. Hier ist Santillana 427 wieder das 
ilteste Beispiel fiir pero que. empero que statt E pero que s. unter 
pero que. por que statt pero que s. unter pero que. por que statt 
aunque s. unter aunque. aunque statt pero que s. unter pero que. 


5. POR — QUE 


Diez 1028 (= 3,362) hat ein altes Beispiel fiir por + Adj. + que 
aus Cast. Doc., 1029 (= 3,362) weitere fiir por + mas + Adj. 
+ que, fiir por + mas + Subst. + que, fiir por + artikelloses Subst. 
+ que aus Alex. Meyer-Liibke 3 § 634 giebt ein altes Beispiel fiir 
por + Adj. + que aus LCaza, ferner eins,fiir por + de + Adj. 
+ Subst. + que aus Amadis. Hanssen § 708 hat je ein Beispiel 
fir por + Adv. + que aus JRuiz, fiir por + artikelloses Subst. 
+ que aus Lucanor, fiir por + de + Adj. + Subst. + que aus True- 
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ba. Garcfa de Diego § 295 hat nur ein Beispiel fiir por + Adj. 
+ que aus DQuix. 

a) por + artikelloses Subst. + que. que Relativum. Alex. 722 
Por pierda (1. perdida) quel wienga non deue recreer: . . . (P 749 
por perdida quel venga, non deue rrecrecer, . . .) 1466 Por ocasion 
quel uenga non seer (1. salle) desleal, . . . (P 1608 por ocasion quel 
venga non salle (sc. El amjgo derecho) de Senal, . . .) PCG 61 b 22 
ni fue y numqua recebido ninguno mas de grado ni con mayor onra, 
por batallas que fiziesse, cuemo este Ponpeyo fue . . . 75 b 38 desque 
uieron que por trabaio que y leuassen, que lo no aurien, . . . 405 b 39 
non podremos ninguno dellos tornar a los uiuos por duelo que y agora 
fagamos. Lucanor 92,23 Et despues por lluvia que faga non puede 
(sc. el pan) nacer, . . . Rim. Pal. 1053 La buena sapiengia . . . Es, 
por bienes que ome tenga, nunca ensoberuecer, . . . Vgl. Tobler, VB 
2,26 c. Sp. Beispiele von positiven Sitzen fehlen mir. Aber warum 
sollten sie nicht ebenso gut vorhanden sein wie im Fz., vgl. VB 2, 
27 e? 

b) por + Adj. + Subst. + que. que Relativum. PCG 111 b 
31 por qual yerro de palaura que omne dizxiesse, maguer fuesse muy 
pequenno, luego lo judgaua el de muerte. 185 b 48 no quiso dar cabo 
a los que lo despreciauan por sanna ninguna que ouiesse, . . . 397 a1 
en dubdar nos por mucha yente que ellos sean, sernos ya grand male- 
stanca; . . . 704.31 De camellos otrossi et de otras bestias . . . non 
serie, por gran entendimiento que ouiesse, qui cuenta nin precio les 
pudiesse dar . . . Lucanor 55,15 et por grand perro que sea, si fuye, 
luego es tomado et muerto. 93,9 cierto sed que por grant aver que sea 
[djonde sacan cada dia et non ponen y nada, que non puede durar 
mucho, . . . 121,1 [e] que sopiese . . . quel’ enflaqueciera tanto la 
cabeca que por poco vino que bibiese (VL bebia), quel’ fazie perder luego 
el entendimiento, . . . 236,3 por verguenca dexa omne de fazer todas 
las cosas que non le parescen bien por grand voluntat que aya de las 
fazer. Corvacho 34 asaz te cumple, por mucho mal que fagas, arre- 
pentymiento a la fyn . . . 98 sabe que le non plazerd por especial 
sefior ¢ amigo caronal que suyo seas. 147 E non es ombre al mundo 
por mucha amistad, familiaridad, conoscengia, priuancga que con la 
muger tenga que . . . 160 E son de tal calidad que por muy poquita 
ynjuria que les digas, luego es la yra asy fuerte en ellas que . . . Vgl. 
Tobler, VB 2,29 f. Dort nur ein afz. Beispiel im negativen Satze. 

c) por + Adj. + que. que Konjunkzion. PCG 634 b 32 todos 
los omnes del mundo, por onrrados et por bien andantes que sean en 
este mundo, non pueden escusar la muerte, ... Lucanor 108,3 
plogol’ mas . . . que sil’ oviera acaescido otra pro o otra onrra por 
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grande que fuese. 203,20 nunca fallaria puerta nin casa, por bien 
cerrada que fuese, que . . . 209,14 et le esta peor por pequenna que 
sea (sc. la cosa) . . . 239,7 non ha cosa, por encubierta que sea, que 
tarde o ayna non sea sabida, . . . Rim. Pal. 179 Non te aprouechan 
bienes, por muchos que faras: guardaras. Corvacho 59 por grande que 
ti seas, . . . 60 por grande que sea e mucho que tenga, . . . 95 por 
letrados e deuotos que fuesen. 162 por doctado que sea de muchas vir- 
tudes, . . . 169 por presto quél sea . . . 173 por farta que de vino la 
muger esté, . . . 175 non ay muger que por logana que sea, nin de 
linaje, nin fermosa, que . . . Das Adj. ist durch muy gesteigert: 
JRuiz 158 El que es enamorado, por muy feo que sea, otrosi su amiga 
maguer que sea muy fea, el vno E el otro non ha cosa que vea que tan 
bien le paresca . . . 633 los dofieos la (sc. la muger) vengen por muy 
braua que sea. Corvacho 169 por muy acucioso e avisado que sea, . . . 
Durch mas: Corvacho 18 ninguno por mas galan que él sea, . . . 

Dies sp. por + Adj. + que ist wenigstens drei Jahrhunderte 
filter als das fz. pour + Adj. + que (Tobler, VB 2,30 g). Das 
letzte erklirt Tobler folgendermassen: ‘‘Man besass si grand savoir 
qu'il ait und, damit gleichgeworden, pour grand savoir qu’il ait; da 
man nun vollkommen richtig sagte si grand que soit son savoir, 
warum hitte man sich pour grand que soit son savoir versagen 
sollen?” Diese Erklirung mag fiir das Fz. passen, aber nicht fiir 
das Sp. Ich kenne weder ein ast gran saber que tenga noch ein asi 
grande que sea su saber. Ganz abgesehen davon, dass es, der Regel 
nach, tan statt ast heissen sollte. Aber, wie mir ein spanischer 
Freund versichert, auch tan gran saber que tenga und tan grande que 
sea su saber sind undenkbar. Unter diesen Umstinden scheint mir 
nichts weiter iibrig zu bleiben, als por grande que sea su saber direkt 
aus por gran saber que tenga herzuleiten. 

d) por + de + Adj. + Subst. + que. que Konjunkzion. Cor- 
vacho 26 E non creo que ombre o fembra, por de tan alto lynaje que 
sea, que non le sea feo desonesto amar e viuir, . . . Ib. E avn la muger, 
por de grand estado que sea, syntyendo que en loco amor entyende, es 
de las otras en poca reputagion auida; . . . 168 non ay muger, por 
de poco estado que sea, que non se faga de noble linaje . . . 174 e rien 
della todos e la escarnescen por de grand linaje que sea, ... Vgl. 
Meyer-Liibke 3 § 634 p. 682. 

e) por + Adv. + que. que Konjunkzion. Alex. (P) 1629 (mas) 
por mucho que digamos en fado lo oujste. (0 1487 Mas que mucho 
(lo) digamos, . . .) PCG 728 b 14 Mas por mucho que con el otro 
cauallero, su contrario, trauaron clerigos nin omnes de orden... , 
non lo quiso fazer . . . Lucanor 42,7 si fallardes en el (sc. el ene- 
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migo) sienpre buena obra et leal en tal manera que seades bien cierto 
que en ningun tienpo por bien quel’ vaya, que nunca vos verna del 
danno, . . . 144,3 dizeme que lo non sepa omne del mundo por mucho 
que yo enel fie, . . . 242,21 Et por mucho que los llamo non rrespondio 
ninguno dellos . . . JRuiz 187 non se ffuerte njn rrecio que se contigo 
tope, que nol debatas luego, por mucho que se enforce. 961 por mucho 
(VL bien) que te arremetas, non pasaras la vereda. 1476 por mucho que 
se tarde (VL tarda) mal galardon alganca (sic) (1. aleanga). 1566 por 
mucho que byuamos, por mucho que se tarda (sc. la muerte): guarda, 
avenjr (es) a tu rrauja que a todo el mundo escarda. Rim. Pal. 536 
Por mucho que ayunes . . . Si paz en ti no ouieres, estaras en ocasion. 
877 por mucho que se allegue derrama se (sc. esta vida mesquina) 
muy ayna. 1038 Por mucho que pesquieras, . . . 1086 Por mucho 
que en soberuia tome (E 1102 toma) grant osadia, . . . 1171 Por 
mucho que sea de los bienes conplido; . . . 1219 Por mucho que tu 
dieres limosnas, . . . 1403 Por mucho que tu piensas (E 1319 pienses) 
. . . Santillana 119 Por bien que recuente su triste elegta, . . . Ib. 
por mucho que Homero Descriva el su caso . . . 122 por bien que 
canten el sitio troyano, . . . 186 Por bien que jamas fards: robards: 
. . . 274 por mucho que piensso?: deffenso. 330 por bien que las lime; 
. . . 381 por bien que la escriptura Quisiesse lo ragonable Recontar, 
. . . 440 por mucho que vos ame, . . . Corvacho 60 unter por + Adj. 
+ que. 75 por bien que lo trasmuden, se siguen muchos dafios, . . . 
115 por mucho que tengan . . . 131 por bien que aqut lo lean; ... 
171 por mucho que ellos nin ellas encobyerto lo fagan e fazen, . . . 183 
por mucho que la muger demuestre amar a su marido, . . . 207 por 
mucho que sean bayladores, loganos nin cantadores, . . . 

mucho und bien diirften diejenigen Adv. sein, welche die altere 
Sprache in diesem Fall fast ausschliesslich gebraucht hat. mucho 
durch muy gesteigert: Corvacho 13 por muy mucho que tu especial 
amigo sea, . . . Spiter ist por mas que meist an die Stelle von por 
mucho que getreten. Dies mas steigert nicht nur Adj., s. Corvacho 
18 (supra), sondern auch Subst., s. Diez 1029 (supra). Von andern 
Adv. als mucho und bien habe ich noch angemerkt frio: Corvacho 
46 por mucho frio que lo (sc. el vino) bebas, . . . und poco: Fray 
LLeé6n (Menéndez Pidal, Ant. 160) por poco que della sepan,.. . 
Vgl. zum letzten fz. pour peu que und it. por poco che, s. Tobler, 
VB 2,30 g. 


6. MAS QUE 


Von konzessivem mas que sprechen weder Diez noch Meyer- 
Liibke noch Hanssen. Wohl aber Bello § 1250 und Garcfa de Diego 
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§ 295. Nach dem letzten ist es “‘cldésico y hoy vulgar.” Er giebt 
als Beispiel DQuix. 1,25 [f. 121°] mas que lo fuessen, que me va a mi? 
Fiir weitere (5) Beispiele aus DQuix. s. Rodriguez Marin in seiner 
Ausgabe 7 (1913) 63. Als alteres Beispiel méchte ich hierher das- 
jenige stellen, welches Menéndez Pidal aus Amadfs anfiihrt, s. unter 
que. Und ein noch alteres wire Lucanor 197,19 Et ella dizol’ que 
cierta mente ella nunca fiziera aquel yerro de que la acusavan, mas que 
fuera su talante de lo fazer. 


7. PUESTO QUE 


Diez 1027 (= 3,361) hat konzessives puesto que, aber ohne Beleg. 
Bei Meyer-Liibke § 649 gleichfalls ohne Beleg. Ebenso bei Hanssen 
§ 653. Bello § 1268 hat ein Beispiel aus DQuix. Garcia de Diego 
§ 295 ebenso eins aus DQuix.: 2,20 [f. 78] puesto que sea assi, quiero 
que calles y vengas. An weiteren Beispielen aus dem 17. und 16. Jh. 
(z. b. Celestina 8. 16. 25. etc.) ist kein Mangel. Mein iltestes Bei- 
spiel ist JRuiz 160 Ca puesto que su signo sea de tal natura como . . . 

Friiher als puesto que habe ich pongamos que notiert: PCG 40 a 
22 E pongamos aun que la falles de que te pagues, . . . 142 b 27 et 
pongamos que sea assi, . . . Ein Beispiel aus LGranada bei Garcés 
1,225. Ich sehe nicht, warum man nicht auch}Heute noch so sagen 
kénnte. 


Neben it. posto che stellt sich, wenn ich mich recht erinnere, 
auch poniamo che. Belege fiir das letzte fehlen mir. Sie werden 
in Miltschinskys Arbeit zu finden sein. 


8. BIEN QUE 


Zu bien que s. Cuervo, D. 1,872 b. Keins seiner Beispiele ist 
so alt wie Corvacho 25 el bueno non es malo nin el malo non es bueno, 
bien que lo malo puede tornar bueno e lo bueno tornar malo, .. . 


Karu PIETSCH 
University of Chicago 





A PORTUGUESE MYSTIC: FREI THOME DE JESUS 


E Portuguese genius tends to rise in lonely peaks and eminences 

of glory. No doubt the democratic, materialistic atmosphere 
on the one hand, and on the other hand satirical criticism, kills off 
those who are not of sturdy and indeed heroic temper. There has 
been one Portuguese dramatist, Gil Vicente; one poet, Camées, of 
supreme genius; one great historian, Barros. But in no sphere is 
this solitary uniqueness more remarkable than in that of the mystic 
writers. It is customary to give the names of three great authors 
as representative of Portuguese mysticism: the Hieronymite Frei 
Heitor Pinto, Bishop Arraez and Frei Thomé de Jesus. In reality 
the former two are ascetic and religious writers, and although it is 
true that a vein of mysticism runs through the whole of Portuguese 
literature, there is only one supreme name in this kind, that of the 
Augustinian Frei Thomé de Jesus. 

In some ways the life of Thomé Paiva de Andrade resembles 
that of his Spanish contemporary and fellow-Augustinian Fray Luis 
de Leon. Both belonged to distinguished families and might look 
forward to a prosperous worldly career. Born at about the same 
time (Fray Luis in 1527 or 1528, Frei Thomé perhaps in 1529), 
they professed in the Augustinian Order in the same year (1544); 
both occupied themselves with the reform of the Order; both suf- 
fered hardships and persecution and were impelled into mysticism 
by the harsh reality around them; both became masters of a prose 
of power. Luis de Leon’s was the more penetrating genius, nor is 
there proof that Frei Thomé wrote any poetry. 

The son of King Jodo III’s Treasurer, Fernam Alvarez de 
Andrade, and Isabel de Paiva, he had several brothers, one of whom, 
Diogo, became a celebrated preacher and another, Francisco, a 
famous historian. Thomé de Jesus as a young Augustinian at 
Coimbra and Lisbon owed much to Luis de Leon’s cousin, Luis de 
Montoya “quem me criou.”! To this Augustinian, born at 
Belmonte ? in 1497, the young Portuguese was devoted and subse- 

1 See Trabalhos, VIII and XII. 

* The names Leon, Montoya and Ruiz occur together in the year 1593, when 
Dofia Leonor de Virués, widow of Gaspar Ruiz de Montoya, founded an Augus- 


tinian College at Seville, one of its patrons to be their relative (deudo suyo y de 
su marido) Melchor de Leon Garavito. (See Ortiz de Zifiiga, Annales Ecle- 
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quently he wrote his life. One may surmise, although it is only a 
fascinating conjecture, that Montoya formed a connecting link 
between the two great Augustinians; in any case he approved and 
supported Frei Thomé’s efforts to reform the Order, a project in 
which Fray Luis de Leon took a leading part in Spain. Although 
King Joao III was favourable, Frei Thomé met with such opposition 
that the project had to be abandoned in Portugal. For a time Frei 
Thomé lived quietly at the convent of Penafirme near Torres Vedras, 
but in 1578 he was chosen to accompany the Portuguese King 
Sebastian on his fatal African expedition. Wounded in the battle 
of Aleacer-Kebir, Frei Thomé was taken to Meknes and loaded with 
chains. By the intervention of the Portuguese Ambassador, Dom 
Francisco da Costa, he was removed to Fez; but his lot was scarcely 
improved, for he insisted on remaining in prison and attending to 
the needs of the Christian prisoners. His spare time was spent in 
composing the book which is one of the great mystic masterpieces 
of all time, Os Trabalhos de Jesus. But his sufferings during these 
three years had broken his strength, and he died in prison on April 
17, 1582, when just over fifty, six months before the death of Santa 
Teresa. 

It would be a mistake to think that this great Portuguese mystic 
was lost in the clouds. He had a keen eye for reality, and it was 
only slowly and after many difficulties and struggles that he attained 
the mystic heights. He certainly did not idealize the people, which, 
he says, is a poor judge of the true value of things (Tab. XII), a 
brutal and low judge of things (Trab. XIV). He refers to malev- 
olent gossip and criticism and says that “‘qui accuse s’accuse’’: 
“Pois quem julga mal a si condena’”’ (XX). He draws a vivid 
picture of the discomfort and disquiet of living among the people: 
“the variety of conversation and disorderly words, the din and low 
vulgarity, the shouts of some, the folly of others, the incapacity of 
all for divine things; the quarrels of neighbours, the buying and 
selling, the confusion of low purposes among the rabble, the lies 
and oaths and fights.””* With equal distaste he gives a glimpse of a 
more fashionable world: ‘‘the crowds, the games, the representation 
of farces and other most profane amusements, with much crushing 
in windows, much noise and clashing of swords.’ Frei Thomé was 
an aristocrat, and his humility was of a “sovereign and magnifi- 
sidsticos y Secvlares de . . . Seuilla, Madrid, 1677, s.a. 1593.) Francisco de Leon, 
son of Gonzalo Ruiz, was veinticuatro of Seville in 1500. (See Revue Hispanique, 
Dec. 1924, p. 338.) 


3 Trabalhos de Jesus, X1V. 
4Jb., XX. 
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cent” kind.’ He can be satirical in referring to the talkative man 
who fasts as a penance but does not cease from talking.* In his 
desire for reform, he denounced the comforts and luxury in convent 
cells; as to whether Christ used scourge and cilice, “‘I do not affirm 
that it was so,” he says, “‘ but I do not dare to deny it’’; a sentence 
which shows that we are only a little way from the Middle Ages in 
the sixteenth century. 

Frei Thomé was practical and methodical. He insists on the 
necessity of order in spiritual things; try, he says, to live a well- 
ordered and busy life. He has little opinion of those who choose an 
easy way to saintliness and “build the roof without any walls to 
support it.”” Total renunciation of the will in God is not an easy 
thing; it is, he says, ‘the whole battle of the just.”” It was not only 
external things that hampered him in his progress along the Mystic 
Way; the struggle went on in his soul, and he prays again and again 
that the wall of steel which separates his soul from God may be 
destroyed. The wished consummation was long in coming: “‘ Que 
longo quando, e quanto tarda!’’ Thus we have cries of almost 
speechless ecstasy, rapture and striving, cries of the heart throbbing 
in the dark night of the soul. “O, 0, o Jesu; 0, 0, o mine; 0, 0, 0 
Jesu; 0, 0, o love mine!”’; ‘Ah, ah, ah God; ah, ah, ah mine: O 
that here in Thee might end all that is not Thou.” But God in his 
kingdom has mansions for the sovereign lights and for the small 
lamplets (“muito miudinhas candeiazinhas’’). He prays that his 
owl’s eyes may be given light to see. He craves to be lost in the 
Light of Light: ‘‘O light divine that never grows dim, divine splen- 
dour that suffers no darkness, O day that knows no night, O 
sovereign sun that never sets.”” The soul in the presence of God 
must be like a little fish in the sea or like a plant in the country 
bathed in sunshine. ‘“O, 0, o if ever I shall find myself possessed 
of Thee and changed utterly”’; ‘Light, O Lord, the fire of love to 
burn and last for ever’’; “Fill, transform and consume, change me 
all in Thee, O divine, o sovereign, o lovely, o sweet, o only love, 
powerful in all Thy wishes and in Thy sufferings invincible”’; 
“‘O that my nothingness were sunk in that abyss of infinite being, 
my blindness in that splendour of infinite light, my ignorance in 
that sea of eternal wisdom, my death in that living life, my indif- 
ference in that eternity of fire and love!”’ 

Thus the soul longs and strives to attain complete absorption in 
its Creator and its God. “I desire Thee, my salvation, I desire 


5 Jb., XVI. 
*Jb., XII. 
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Thee, divine loveliness, I desire Thee, sovereign good, I desire Thee, 
my mercy, I desire Thee, my riches, I desire Thee, my friend, my 
Redeemer, my Lord, my Father, my treasure and all my glory and 
blessedness”’; ‘‘O treasure of divine blessings, let Thy living waters 
reach me, that I may be saved: I adore Thee, divine love; I adore 
Thee, infinite mercy; I adore Thee, Lamb of God that takest away 
the sins of the world’’; ‘“‘Be Thou alone my treasure, my life, my 
honour, my rest, my peace, my surety, my wealth, my refuge, my 
glory’’; “‘I adore Thee, divine love, infinite, eternal, sovereign, rich, 
powerful, beautiful and full of all blessings.”” The longing becomes 
so passionate that articulate speech fails: “‘O, 0, o Love; 0, 0, o 
Jesu! O, 0, o Crucified! I cannot further speak nor ask; let all be 
silent then and speak Thou, live Thou, reign Thou, possess, glow, 
burn in my heart, for from this hour I am forever Thine and wish 
to have nothing of my own, no more desire, no more knowledge, 
o my glory, o my hope, o my Crucified, my true friend Jesu.” 
‘“‘Ah, ah, ah goodness; ah, ah, ah love without law, without rule 
or measure; I adore Thee, I praise Thee, I desire Thee, I sigh for 
Thee alone.” “I lose my senses, I know no longer what I say.” 
‘‘Seize me,”’ he says; “‘ seize me when I flee; seize me, bind me, love 
me, burn me.” He longs for a different loveliness which the eyes 
cannot see and for the invisible to be made visible. ‘‘ Fall asunder, 
ye heavens, that I may see my Lord and my delight.” ‘‘I adore 
Thee, divine heart; I adore Thee, sovereign and incomprehensible 
perfection, o my sea of delight, my river of blessings, o my fire of 
pure charity, my treasure of all blessedness.’”’ ‘‘O my God and all 
my joy, grant that I may rejoice in Thee beyond all things, beyond 
health, beyond all beauty, beyond all glory, beyond all honour, and 
power and riches and arts and pleasures and fame and praise; above 
all sweetness and consolation, above all that Thou canst give me, 
visible and invisible: Thou art good above all, Thou only art most 
high, most lovely, most loving, most glorious, most noble.” 

Thus the soul through love at last attains its distant goal, that 
lay so near, and can rejoice and sing. ‘‘ Envy me, angels; envy me, 
seraphim; envy me, sky and earth and every creature, because I 
have in this what you cannot have.” ‘‘ And what sees he who sees 
you, light of Paradise? What loves he, what receives he, what 
enjoys? Be silent, silent, tongue; be silent, now, o heart. Do 
Thou speak, my Lord, for Thy servant heareth: tell this heart what 
he sees and feels and has who ever has Thee before his eyes. Love 
he has, love leads him. And whither and to what? To love, and 
indeed to love.” 
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The energetic concentration of style in this book springs from 
an inner intensity; it pours forth like molten bronze and overwhelms 
the reader in lava waves of burning eloquence; it comes without 
apparent effort from the heart’s fullness and the soul’s glowing 
inspiration, and thus passage after passage of this incomparable 
book burns and glows and convinces and subdues. But this 
unrivalled style did not come without study; sometimes indeed the 
artifice beneath the eloquence is evident, more often it is drowned 
in the mystic ecstasy. The author speaks of his wish “to avoid 
prolixity, which is always vexatious.”’ The concentration and 
intensity are attained through repetition (“em tudo, em tudo, em 
tudo, em tudo”; “© amor, 6 amor, 6 amor’’); more rarely and less 
happily by superlatives (‘ particularissimamente, presentissimos’’). 
He speaks somewhere of “the work of an excellent and perfect 
painter,”’ and few as his literary references are, he had a broad 
culture to sustain and enrich his writing. He possessed a perfect 
command of the Portuguese language, although, or perhaps because, 
he considered that “in Hebrew, Greek and Latin is written all 
wisdom, human and divine.’”’? Profound study of the classics; an 
intimate, infinite conviction of the strength and power of the 
individual soul in God: without these two things certainly this 
literary masterpiece could not have been written. 

Ausrey F. G. Bri 

’ Trabalhos, XLIII. Os Trabalhos de Jesus was translated into French, 
Italian, German and Latin in the seventeenth century; a new French version by 
P. Alleaume was published at Lille in two volumes in 1852. The first English 
translation appeared in two volumes in 1720-21 (London) and a century and a 


half later was published E. B. Pusey’s version: The Sufferings of Jesus, 2 vols., 
London, 1869. 








THE THEATER IN MEXICO CITY, 1805-1806 


N the cultural life of Mexico City the theater played a réle no less 

important than in the Spanish capital. It was in New Spain 
that the European drama and the early forms of opera were first 
presented in North America. During the sixteenth century, the 
Spanish colonists entertained themselves with open-air dramatic 
performances, and introduced the native population to dramatic 
versions of many Biblical scenes. Spanish plays of the classical 
period found their way to the Mexican stage shortly after being 
presented in the mother country, and dramas of Lope de Vega and 
other playwrights were even translated into various Indian lan- 
guages for the benefit of the lower classes.1_ Throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the theater furnished the most 
popular form of amusement for all ranks of society in Mexico. Be- 
fore 1673 a permanent building housed the viceregal theater; and 
by 1753 the Coliseo Nuevo, today El Teatro Principal, was com- 
pleted.2, While no detailed study of the theater in Mexico has as 
yet been made, it is more than probable that Mexico City was not, 
at any time during the colonial period, far behind Madrid in the 
type or number of dramatic performances. 

For the purpose of studying, in some detail, the theater in 
Mexico in comparison with that in the Spanish capital, the years 
1805-1806 have been chosen, for two reasons. In El Diario, the 
first daily paper issued in Mexico, the programs given in the theater 
from the first of October, 1805, to the end of December, 1806, have 
been preserved—the most complete record covering a similar period 
which the writer has yet found. The editors of El Diario, Jacobo 
de Villa Urrutia and J. M. Barquera, were educated men who felt 
a keen interest in the local theater and its improvement—an interest 
revealed by numerous articles on the theater of that day. A second 
justification of the selection of these years for the purpose of such a 
comparison lies in the fact that cultural conditions in colonial 
Mexico may be assumed to have reached their zenith by 1805-1806; 
for, but shortly afterward, with the Napoleonic invasion of Spain, 

1 Francisco Pimentel, Historia critica de la poesia en Mézico, in Obras 
completas, IV, 158-159. 

2 For sketches of the early Mexican theatre, see Luis Gonzflez Obregén, 
Mézico Viejo, Mexico, 1900, pp. 333-357. 
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the Spanish colonies in America began to experience a series of 
political upheavals from which there was little surcease for many 
years. 

The general administration of the theater in Mexico was similar 
to that in Madrid.* In both places, the general control was vested 
in the government, and the profits were destined to the support of 
charitable institutions—in Mexico the Hospital de Naturales being 
the recipient. The details of the management were generally en- 
trusted to an autor, selected from the members of the company, but 
the employment and payment of the personnel remained in govern- 
mental hands. Members of the troop were engaged by the year, 
which began on Easter Sunday and closed on Ash Wednesday of 
the following year. At the period in question, 1805-1806, while 
Madrid boasted three theaters (El Principe reopened September 25, 
1806), two primarily for drama and one for opera, Mexico had only 
one; yet its cast was as extensive as any in Madrid.* The salaries 


8 For Madrid, see E. Cotarelo y Mori, Don Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras, 
Madrid, 1899, pp. 33-34, note, and the same writer’s Isidoro Médiquez y el 
teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, pp. 21-22. 

# Lista de los actores ajustados en el Coliseo para el afio de 1806 y 1807 y 
sus sueldos. 


Damas 
Primera: Sefiora Luz Ballecillo 
Segunda: Sefiora Agustina Montenegro 
Primera graciosa y sobresalienta 
Segunda idem: Sefiora Juana Mendoza 
Tercera: criada, Sefiora Juana Martinez 
Si viniere, Sefiora Dolores la fina 


Galanes 
Autor, gal4n y primer gracioso, Sefior Luciano Cortés .. 
Segundo: Sefior José Duque 
Sobresaliente: Sefior Fernando Gabila 
Tercer galan: Sefior Antonio Abad 
Quarto galan: Sefior Teodoro Borja 
Si viniere, Sefior Estrada 


Plazas de por medio 
Primero: Sefior Pedro Ribera 
Segundo: Sefior José Aragén 
Tercero: Sefior José Mendoza 
Quarto: Sefior José Garnica 
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in Mexico ranged from 180 to 2400 pesos annually; the Spanish 
actors were paid from ten to thirty reales a day during the season, 
and the more important members of the cast received in addition, on 





Barbas 
Primero: Sefior Francisco Carrefio ............eeee0% 900 
Segundo: Sefior Mariano Garcia .............seeee0: 500 
Sobresaliente: Sefior Ignacio Miranda ............... 400 
Graciosos 
BosenGes. Baton Jenk Temes: oc asic nner ceccscsvcceces 700 
Idem, Sefior Francisco Saldafia ..............ceeeeees 500 
Apuntadores 
Peete: BORO MGSO BIG. cccccccccccemesscse 750 
NS CIE Ue IE oc a vcscccconccaaccgcanse 400 
Tercero: Sefior Leopoldo Olmedo .............+eee05% 250 
Archivero: Sefior José Sabalza ............ceceeeeees 275 
Cantarines 
UREN DUNNE SEED Su ck oa cc cae seis cere ceeseds 1,600 
PITT et 1,050 
aN “Oe IG bo nn Cevecbapesvtneensatg 600 
PG i RS re 390 
Se Se I on chs cv cccnnnsccedudied tn kee chee 1,500 
Ry We SUN ooo cn cncceucuccvsceusseuds 1,050 
REE RGIS THING ac och revevesvcvccccersceses 600 
Baylerines 
Sefiora Guadalupe Gallardo ............ceeeeee cence 600 
Sefiora Magdalena Lubert ..........ccsccccccsccece 310 
CD, FE NE vo Wisin'a owns dn nede duns edacave +e 275 
aay Te ISS in 0 'b'e so ctwsned eds vanecec cee 250 
Baers Geese; Gb 0 GOMAR oo 6c csiec ccvccesicotccccces 500 
Te CE ee 650 
eee SOM TONGNED él sce ckads caccvsetnleack cane 550 
GOO iss 0 obi 660 bc bec cb swscsaiteens se seet ts cveesees oes 
GE SOND neces cvcacentnnsnenecnneseec0sneese ens een 
.  BAOPISTOUTITTT OL Teel ieirlit ei ret tie 
NE 6 Seb 4s Cocke ceees cececcweu cu cesupeh bs. cteeweuenn 
POTTS F PORTO NONG oe oc boc cin cen hc 06s obs cbc oceceencens 


Oe eee eee ee ee ee ee ee | 


Carpintero tramoyista 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


1,800 


2,875 


6,790 
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the days they performed, raciones, ranging from four to eight 
reales.® 

In size and general arrangement the theaters of both capitals 
were alike. Each had several floors of boxes, in Mexico three; the 
pit; and the gallery, known as the cazuela or paraiso. Men and 
women were together only in the boxes, three of which, in the 
Mexican theater, were reserved for the viceroy and his staff; the 
mass of the populace stood on the cold stones of the pit or occupied 
the gallery, both of which were divided into separate sections for 
men and women. The houses were unheated, and the lighting sys- 
tems were very primitive. Although attendance at performances 
was uniformly good in both cities, the numerous days of mourning, 
during which the theaters were required to remain closed, and the 
number of free passes to governmental officials entailed a heavy loss 
which resulted frequently in a deficit.® 

The programs of the theater in Mexico, like those in Spain, 
varied greatly. Sometimes the whole evening was given over to a 
single comedy or tragedy, with music and dancing between the 
acts;‘* oftener, however, the folla, which consisted of several short 
dramatic productions together with singing and dancing, was the 
rule. To give some idea of the general taste of the period, the 





Interventor: 
Escribano: 
Escribiente: 


(El Diario, March 18, 1806.) 

For the casts in Madrid the same years, see Mdiquez, pp. 549-550. 

5 Ibid., 22, note. 

¢ For a general survey of the colonial theater in Mexico, see Enrique de 
Olavarria y Ferrari, Resefia histérica del teatro en México, Mexico, 1895, vol. I. 

7 **Coliseo. Esta noche se representar& la comedia intitulada: el café, 
jam4s executada en este Teatro, del celebre Moratin; en el primer intermedio 
se presentar4 la Sefiora Inés Garcia a cantar una Tonadilla, y en el segundo 
eantarin los Sefiores Maria Dolores Munguia, Andrés del Castillo, Francisco 
Saldafia y Miguel Maya, la graciosa Tonadilla del Paje en la tinaja, conclu- 
yendo la funcién con la pieza del robo de la burra, presentandose en la comedia 
y en esta un segundo gracioso 4 desempefiar su respectivo papel.’’ [ Diario, 
April 11, 1806.] 

8 ‘Coliseo. Esta noche se executaré una sobresaliente Folla compuesta de 
las piezas siguientes: De Representado. 1. El chico y la chica. 2. Donde las 
dan las toman, nueva. 3. La cuenta de propios y arbitrios, idem. De cantado. 
Unas boleras nuevas acompafiadas de guitarras, por Sefior Andrés Castillo; y 
por el mismo, Sefiora Maria Dolores Munguia, y Sr. Victoriano Rocamora, el 
Saynete del Inglés y la Gaditana, concluyendo con el famoso terceto del 
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writer has listed the plays, comedias, sainetes, zarzuelas, and 
tonadillas, that were given in the Coliseo in Mexico from October 1, 
1805, to December 31, 1806, and compared them with the plays given 
in Madrid between 1801 and 1806. In the list of the plays given in 
Mexico, which is appended,’ those which were given in the Spanish 





Campanelo. Se tocaré tambien un excelente concierto obligado de Violin por 
el Maestro de la orquestra D. Manuel Aldana. De baile. El agraciado de! 
Zanganito, 4 quatro; y por grande el de Adelayde de Guesclin, de la com- 
posicién del Maestro Sefior Juan.’’ (Diario, October 12, 1805.) 

® Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, *La Isabela. 

Lope de Vega, *La moza de céntaro, El nuevo mundo descubierto por Colén. 

Tirso de Molina, *Zl burlador de Sevilla y convidado de piedra. 

Luis Vélez de Guevara, *Cumplir dos obligaciones y duquesa de Sajonia. 

Ruiz de Alarcén, El tejedor de Segovia. 

Calderén de la Barca, Amar después de la muerte, *No hay burlas con el amor, 
*El secreto a voces, El escondido y la tapada, Fuego de Dios en el querer 
bien, Los empefios de wn acaso, No siempre lo peor es cierto. 

Juan Pérez de Montalb4n, El segundo Séneca de Espaia, *El principe 
prodigioso y defensor de la fe. 

Francisco de Rojas y Zorilla, Los dspides de Cleopatra, Entre bobos anda el 
juego, *La més hidalga hermosura, *También la afrenta es veneno. 

Cristébal de Monroy y Silva, Zl encanto por los celos y fuente de la Judita. 

Diego and José de Figueroa y Cérdoba, *Mentir y mudarse 4 un tiempo. 

Moreto y Cabafia, Trampa adelante, *El lindo D. Diego, *La tia y la sobrina, o 
de fuera vendré quien de casa nos echard. 

Francisco de Bances Candamo, *EI esclavo en grillos de oro. 

Fernando de Zarate, *La presumida y la hermosa, La conquista de Mézico. 

Francisco de Villegas, *Dios hace justicia 4 todos. 

F. de Avellaneda and Sebastian de Villaviciosa, *Cuantas veo tantas quiero. 

Gabriel Sudrez, El asombro de Xerés. 

Antonio de Zamora, *El hechizado por fuerza. 

Juan Salvo y Vela, El magico de Salerno. 

José de Cafiizares, *EZl Démine Lucas, Marta la Romarantina, El anillo de 
Giges, *El picarillo en Espafia. 

Antonio Pablo Fernfindez, La prudencia en la nifiez. 

Antonio Bazo, *La real jura de Artajerjes. 

Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, La Raquel. 

Dofia Isabel Maria Morén, Buen amante y buen amigo. 

Manuel Fermin de Laviano, *El sol de Espaiia en su oriente, y toledano Moisés, 
*El barbero de Sevilla. 

Tomas de Iriarte, *Hl sefiorito mimado, *El filédsofo casado, Hacer que hacemos, 
*La sefiorita mal criada. 

Ramén de la Cruz, El pleito del pastor, *Ei chico y la chica, Donde las dan las 
toman, La maja majada, El marido sofocado, *Chiribitas el Yesero, *El 
suefio, El amigo de todos, El manidtico, Los bandos del Avapiés y venganza 
del Zurdillo, Manolo. 

Candido Maria Trigueros, *Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas. 

Leandro Fernfndez Moratin, *Hl café, *La Mojigata. 

Juan Pablo Forner, *El filésofo enamorado. 
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capital during that time are starred; the titles are arranged, not in 
the order in which the plays were given, but under their respective 
authors, whose names are grouped according to the period in which 
each worked. 





Fermin del Rey, La viuda generosa, *El prisionero de guerra, La modesta 

: labradore, Hernan Cortés en Tabasco, *Caprichos de amor y celos. 

Luis Moncin, Los esposos reunidos, La buena madrasta, *Un montafiés sabe 
bien dénde el zapato le aprieta, Herir por los mismos filos, Todos embro- 
Uados y ninguno con razén. 

José Concha, *Mds sabe el loco en su casa que el cuerdo en la ajena, El casa- 
miento por razén de estado. 

Antonio Valladares y Sotomayor, El galeote cautivo, *El vinatero de Madrid, 
La Emilia, El catélico Recaredo, El emperador Alberto, 6 la Adelina, 

Bernardo Maria de Calzada, La subordinacién militar. 

Francisco Meseguer, * El chismoso. 

Luciano Francisco Comella, *Catalina II, emperatriz de Rusia, *Federico II, 
rey de Prusia, *El negro sensible, *El hijo reconocido, *Los falsos hombres 
de bien, *La Cecilia, *Los hijos de Nadasti, *Natalia y Carolina, El buen 
hijo o Marta Teresa de Austria, Cristébal Colén, *La Jacoba, El error y el 
honor, *El Fénix de los criados o Maria Teresa de Austria, El buen la- 
brador, La buena esposa. 

Vicente Rodriguez de Arellano, *El negro y la blanca, *La reconciliacién, o los 
dos hermanos (a translation of Kotzbiie’s Die Versdhnung), El Esplin, 
*El Duque de Pentiebre, *La Fulgencia, *Cecilia y Dorsén. 

Santos Diez Gonzdlez, El casamiento por fuerza. 

Maria Rosa Galvez, *Un loco hace ciento. 

Juan Gonz4lez del Castillo, El soldado fanfarrén, *El payo de la carta, La 
cura de los deseos y varita de las virtudes. 

Gaspar de Zavala y Zamora, *La holandesa, El bueno y el mal amigo, El 
amante generoso, *El amante honrado, El premio de la humanidad. 

Francisco Pastor, *Pablo y Virginia. 

Dionisio Solis, *Misantropta y arrepentimiento (Translation of Kotzbiie’s 
Menschen Hass und Reue). 

Simén de Viegas, El Rabula. 

Agustin Garcia de Arrieta, *Hl conde de Olsback. 

Antonio Marqués y Espejo, *EZl aguador de Parts, *Matilde de Orleim. 
Among the sainetes listed as anonymous by La Barrera and by Paz y 

Melia, the following were presented at the Coliseo: Hl dormilén, Paca la 

salada, Las astucias desgraciadas, El perlatico fingido, El robo de la burra, El 

tonto alcalde discreto, Las pelucas de las damas, *Los payos astutos, El 
enredador chascueado, *Los genios encontrados, A picaro, picaro y medio, *Los 
estudiantes petardistas, Las astucias conseguidas, El alcalde proyectista, El 
casarse con su amigo [enemigo?], No hay que fiar en amigos, El caballero de 

Medina, El page pedigiieio, Los abates locos, La astucia de la Alcarreiia, La 

casa de vinos generosos. 

Of the comedias which are listed as anonymous by Paz y Melia, three were 
given at the Coliseo during this period: “EI celoso confundido, Cudnto la 
apariencia engaiia, and *El parecido de Rusia. 

Other plays presented during this period of which no mention has been 
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From a study of this list, it is clear that while there was great 
variety in the plays produced in Mexico, most of them came directly 
from Spain, and very few written by Mexicans were being pre- 
sented. In dramatic taste, Mexico City was a second Madrid. 
While the old masters—Lope de Vega, Calderén, Tirso de Molina, 
Rojas, and Alarecén—had not entirely disappeared, and the lesser 
lights that followed them—Candamo, Cafizares, and Zamora—still 
held a place, it was the insignificant dramatists of the second half 
of the eighteenth century which were the most popular. Of this 
group the extravagant Comella was the people’s favorite, if the 
long list of his plays may be accepted as an index of popularity. 
No program was complete without one or more sainetes, and those 
of the type of Ramén de la Cruz were, apparently, well received. 

Both Madrid and Mexico emphasized music in the theater. The 
demand of the populace for the ballet necessitated the employment 
of an orchestra of no contemptible size. The musical conductor in 
both places was an important figure, and the demands made upon 
him in the matter of producing original compositions and arrang- 
ing musical settings far exceeded the requirements of today. 
Opera in Madrid was largely under the influence of the Italian 
composers,?° more than one of whom had been induced to accept 


positions in the service of the king of Spain; still Spanish operas 
were frequently presented,“ and Spanish settings of portions of 
many of the plays given were the rule rather than the exception. 
At the period in question Madrid was hearing one of the world’s 
greatest tenors, Manuel Garcia, who introduced to his compatriots 





found in any reference work include: La hija embustera y la madre més que 
ella, La cuenta de propios y arbitrios, Las astucias de Merlin, Las victimas del 
libertinaje, La petimetre corregida, Sainete de las negritas, Cafés y fondas, El 
Rey Demofonte [en Tracia], La vanidad corregida, La rica y la pobre, Titulada 
fuera, La esposa amable, Sainete del paje en la tinaja, Sainete de la disputa de 
los amigos, Abate [Avaro?] arrepentido, El pretendiente burlado, La burla del 
suefio, Los pastores enfermos, El pretendiente, México por Carlos V, El ciego 
por su provecho, La Shore, La Mezicana en Inglaterra, El vizecaino y el 
cirujano, El glotén chasqueado, El Silano, Bonaparte en Egypto. 

In identifying the names of the authors, which are very seldom given on 
the programs, use has been made of La Barrera’s Catdlogo del teatro antiguo 
espatiol, Madrid, 1860; of Paz y Melia, Catélogo de las Piezas del Teatro que 
se conservan en el departamento de manuscritos, Madrid, 1899; and of 
Moratin’s and Mesonero Romanos’ lists of Spanish plays and playwrights in 
the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vols. II and XLIX respectively. 

10 Luis Carmona y Millfn, Crénica de la épera italiana en Madrid..., 
Madrid, 1878. 
11 Ibid., pp. 40-44. 
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many Italian scores and also operas of his own composition. While 
Mexico could not, at that time, boast of such an operatic star, most 
of the actors were good singers, and light opera and musical settings 
of portions of the comedias were common.’* During 1805 one musi- 
cal version of El Extranjero, that of Manuel Aranzana, the chapel 
master of the cathedral of Puebla, was presented (Diario, Nov. 25, 
1805) ; and in December (Diario, Dec. 4 and 9, 1806) of the follow- 
ing year Paisello’s opera, The Barber of Seville, was given—prob- 
ably its first production in North America. Ten years earlier this 
opera had enjoyed great popularity in Madrid; between January 
16 and February 9, 1796, it was performed ten times.** As a royal 
edict of December 28, 1799, had commanded that all performances 
be in Spanish and by Spanish performers, the opera was sung in 
Mexico in the Spanish language, but single songs which appeared 
on various programs were sometimes sung in the original Italian. 

Numerous articles which appeared in El Diario indicate that the 
popular taste was not above criticism. The following description 
of the theater as the principal form of amusement in Mexico sug- 
gests something of conditions: 


El principal [recreo] es el de la comedia. Sus decoraciones son buenas: 
los representantes no son malos: entre ellos ay alguno que pudiera lucir en 


Madrid mismo y en Napoles: la casa es c6moda: en ella reina el buen 
orden por la vijilancia de los juezes. Solo se nos ofrece preguntar ¢Por 
que la parte sensata de los concurrentes se mezcla en aplaudir unos entre- 
meses, que se ejecutan sélo para conjeniar con la infima plebe? . . . En lo 
demfs debemos hacer justicia 4 la verdad: los teatros de Europa no guar- 


12 Among the tonadillas, zarzuelas, operas, and plays of which portions were 
set to music were the following: *Zl amante rendido, El blanco por fuerza, El 
caballero majo, El calderero de 8. Germén, El cocherito D. Simén, La casa de 
los locos, El casamiento de los Indios, La cicatera, La confianza burlada, Las 
cuatro naciones, El encuentro feliz, El enfermo burlado, El examen de cortejos, 
El extranjero, El filésofo burlado (zarzuela bufa by Cimarosa?), La forma del 
sombrero, El inglés y la gaditana, La leccién de la mafiuela, Lic. Farfulla (See 
Cotarelo y Mori, Ramén de la Cruz, p. 169), Luis Catorce el Grande, La madre 
engafiada, El majo celoso, Las mafias de una casada, El médico chasqueado, El 
minero supuesto 6 las barras de plata, La mujer disfrazada, Mudanzas de la 
fortuna, Las murmuradoras, Napoleén Bonaparte en el paso del Adige y la 
batalla de Arcole (‘‘drama compuesto por un ingenio de este teatro’’), *La 
novia astuta, Oros son triunfos, El oso, Otelo, El paje y las dos cufadas, 
Perdone la enferma, Peregrino payo y cazadores, El petimetre majo, La polaca 
del astrélogo, *El presidario, La recluta, El Temistocles, El trueque de los 
amantes, El unipersonal de Meno abandonado, *La varita de virtud, Venta, El 
zapatero y el renegado, and *Zorongo. 

18 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ortgenes y establecimiento de la épera en Espaiia 
hasta 1800, Madrid, 1917, p. 383. 
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dan la misma moderacién y decencia que ostenta el nuestro en quanto al 
trato interior de los palcos y lunetas. Un poco de gusto moderno en la 
predileccién de las piezas, mayor estudio en los eémicos, menos ejercicio en 
los apuntadores, el olvido de los cigarros en el tiempo de la escena, y final- 
mente el favor de la opinién, para que qualquiera pueda sentarse en el 
patio sin consultar su vestido, y menos preocupacién en contra de una 
diversi6n que en si no tiene nada malo, pueden no solo mejorar nuestro 
teatro sino hacer mucho mas agradable y util su concurrencia. (Diario, 
March 11, 1806.) 


Another article, written by an irate father who had taken his 
daughter to see Juan de Aprieta—a comedy which he found both 
vulgar and indecent—voices a similar condemnation. After lament- 
ing the general type of play given in Mexico, he says: 


Estas breves reflexiones bastarfn para demonstrar que el arte dramA&tico 
merece particular fomento: sin embargo debemos confesar de buena fé que 
en este Reyno es quasi desconocido 6 que ha degenerado. ¢Y por que?, 
por que la mayor parte de las aficionados al teatro no miran el espectdculo 
sino como un objeto de descanso, y prefieren la locura 6 la indecencia 4 la 
alegria moderada que instruye. (El Diario, October 17-18, 1805.) 


Plays that met the approval of this writer were La reconciliacién 
de los dos hermanos, El aguador de Paris, El hombre singular, La 
misantropia, La Matilde, La petimetre corregida, but he disap- 
proved violently of Muger, llora y vencirds, La jura de Artazerzes, 
No puede ser guardar a wna muger, and El Mdgico de Salerno. 

In the hope of improving the type of play current in that day, 
the editors of the Diario fostered a contest in dramatic composition 
by offering twenty-five pesos to the person who sent in the best 
original sainete. It was specified that the composition should be 
modeled on those of Ramén de la Cruz, and that it should not con- 
tain jokes that would offend decency or good taste. Evidently 
little interest was taken in the offer. At the end of the specified 
time, when it was found that only two contestants had participated, 
the judges refused to award the prize, for they considered neither 
of the productions submitted of sufficient merit.** 

Undaunted by this seeming lack of interest, the editors of the 
Diario reopened the contest and again urged the public to send in 
sainetes. The results must have been more encouraging, for in the 
issue of June 20, 1806, it was announced that the first prize had been 
awarded to a military captain of Vera Cruz, Don Antonio Santa 
Ana, for a sainete entitled El blanco por fuerza. This was pre- 
sented at the Coliseo on June 9, 1806. 


14 For a full discussion of the decision, see Hl Diario, April 29 to May 6, 
1806. 
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In the third dramatic contest, the results of which were an- 
nounced in the Diario on December 6, 1806, the first prize was 
awarded to Don Francisco Escolano y Obregén, who contributed the 
sainete, El miserable engaiiado y la nifia de la media almendra, 
while the second prize was given to Juan Policarpo. The work of 
the former, after being produced at the Coliseo on June 18, 1807, 
was printed and offered for sale to the public. (Diario, July 22, 
1807.) 

Evidently the sainete of the Ramén de la Cruz type was re- 
garded by the editors of the first Mexican daily as the model for 
dramatic composition. In regard to the comedia, their taste in- 
clined to the didactic, for, in celebration of the first anniversary of 
the founding of the periodical, they staged Iriarte’s La sefiorita 
mal criada. (Diario, September 26, 1806.) 

The real aim of the comedia, according to the followers of neo- 
classicism in Mexico, is well expressed in a criticism that one of the 
judges wrote on a production submitted in the first sainete contest: 


La comedia se ha tenido generalmente por un drama, que divirtiendo al 
hombre trata de reformarlo por medio de la burla. Esta definicion le 
convino bien mientras ella se mantuvo sujeta en aquellos limites; pero 
despues con suma ventaja del teatro y de los hombres no solo se ha 
empleado en auyentar el vicio, las preocupaciones y extravagancias, sino 
tambien en ensefiar la virtud con preceptos, documentos y ejemplos. 
(Diario, April 29, 1806.) 


How far the Mexican theater deviated from the aim indicated may 
be gathered from another contribution to the Diario (October 7, 
1805) : 


~- Toda la gracia 6 todo el chiste de los graciosos de las comedias, consiste 
por lo regular en dichitos sobre glotoneria, sobre cobardia, aicahueteria, 6 
sobre chismeria. Comunmente son hambrientos, é interesados, aunque sean 
eriados confidentes de grandes personajes, cobardes, terceros, 6 chismosos. 
Es preciso pasar por mil impropiedades é impertinencias para encontrar 
una gracia. Las mas veces que hacen reir, es por equivoquillos indecorosos 
o por estravagancia. Estos consisten en la dificultad de hacer resaltar la 
verdadera gracia del contraste de los caracteres y situaciones y de los 
mismos sucesos que sin chistes, agudezas, equivoquillos, 6 indecencias 
buseadas nos presenta diariamente la conducta de los hombres. 


In spite of the voice of the general public, the neo-classic plays 
gained some ground. Between 1805 and 1808 four of Iriarte’s 
didactic plays were produced. Moratin’s El Café was given six 
times, and La Mogigata and El Si de las Niiias were introduced to 
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the Mexican public. Various critical articles, in which Moratin is 
compared with Moliére, give to the celebrated author of El Si de 
las Nifias all the praise that was justly his due. One enthusiastic 


admirer, after having praised Moratin for observing the unities, 
added : 


La pieza es sin duda una de las que pueden tomarse por modelo para 
la juventud que quiera dedicarse 4 este género de composiciones. (El 
Diario, February 21, 1808.) 


In considering the criticisms brought against the stage in. 
Mexico, it must be remembered that the same applied with equal 
justice to the Spanish theater of the same period. The colonial 
stage was merely a refiection of the type popular in the Spanish 
capital. While Mexico was forced by its isolated position to de- 
pend largely upon local talent, the Spanish stage, too, was for years 
closed to actors of other than Spanish nationality.** Neither in size 
of house or cast, in financial outlay, nor in type of play presented 
was Mexico far behind Madrid. That she could not boast by 1805 
of world famous actors and singers was due, not to lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the Mexican people but to distance and to royal 
decrees.*® 

The theater in Mexico, whether regarded as a reflection of that 
in Spain or as an independent institution, remains the one instance 
of the existence of a national theater in North America. That it 
could be maintained was due to the centralization of the culture of 
the Spanish colony in the capital at Mexico City, and to the general 
unanimity of taste which prevailed. Bred in the Spanish school, 
out of touch with the literary movements current among other na- 
tions, Mexico supported her theater, modeled her programs, and 
based her criticisms on those of the motherland. As evidence of in- 
terest in the theater as the principal means of entertainment and of 
the general taste of the Mexican people in matters cultural, the 
theater in Mexico City in the closing years of the colonial régime 
affords an interesting study. 


J. R. SPELL 
University of Texas 


15 Carmena y Millan, Crénica de la épera, p. 39, note 2; Cotarelo y Mori, 
Origenes de la épera, p. 402 and note. 

16 When the most celebrated singer of her day, Maria Orddéiiez, was about 
to sail in 1772 under contract with her husband for Mexico, the king re- 


fused his permission for her departure. See Cotarelo y Mori, Don Ramon de la 
Cruz, p. 561. 





VARIA 
SPANISCH TOCA “MUTZE” 


Diez hatte it. tocca, frz. toque, sp. toca, pg. touca ganz richtig mit 
kymr. toc zusammengestellt, EW. 320, nur insofern sich geirrt, als er in 
dem kymrischen Worte die Quelle der romanischen sah, wihrend toc 
vielmehr aus dem Franzésischen stammt (Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches 
80). Auch frz. toque, das erst im 15. Jahrh. erscheint, ist mit seinem k 
deutlich jung und geht, sei es auf it. tocca, sei es auf sp. toca zuriick, ist 
aber weder in den beiden Arbeiten von Schmidt und Ruppert iiber die 
spanischen Worter im Franzésischen, noch in der von Wind, Les mots 
italiens en frangais au 16¢ siécle erwihnt. Gamillscheg findet den Ursprung 
im Italienischen und fiihrt dieses auf die langobardische Entsprechung von 
nhd. tuch zuriick; endlich, Briich kniipft an sp. tocén “ Baumstumpf ” an, 
muss dann das ou in pg. touca als Lautumsetzung auffassen, (Miscellanea 
Schuchardt 69), doch macht auch die Bedeutung Schwierigkeit. 

Zunichst ist zu bemerken, dass frz. toque begrifflich véllig zu sp. toca 
pg. touca passt, waihrend it. tocca “ gold-oder silberdurchwirkter Seiden- 
stoff” ferner liegt. Ausserdem ist das Wort am friihesten auf der ibe- 
rischen Halbinsel iiberliefert, toca bei Juan Ruiz, tauca in einem lateinisch 
geschriebenen Testament der Kénigin Mafalda vom Jahr 1266 (Du Cange), 
wodureh das ow von pg. touca bestitigt wird. Dazu kommt nun weiter 
bask. taika “ cierta prenda que hard cosa de un siglo llevaban las mozas 4 
la iglesia en vez de la mantilla. El anciano, de quien he sabido esto, no ha 
conocido dicha prenda; pero oyé hablar de ella 4 sus padres. Araquistain, 
en su Apéndice al Diccionario trilingiie la define, tal vez no con exactitud, 
tocado de la cabeza” (De Azkue). Dieses heute also nicht mehr ge- 
briiuchliche taika kann aus tauka entstanden sein, vgl. Uhlenbeck, RIEB. 
1909, 491; Gavell ebenda 1920, 75; Verf. ebenda 1923, 465. vgl. bask. 
mairu aus Maurus, kaiku aus lat. caucus. Somit kommen wir auf ein 
*tauka als Grundlage der verschiedenen Formen der iberischen Halbinsel. 
Da dieses *tauka weder lateinisch noch griechisch noch gallisch noch gotisch 
noch arabisch ist, wird man es unbedenklich als baskisch ansprechen 
diirfen. 

Dagegen méchte ich nun it. tocca endgiltig von den andern Wortern 
trennen und der Gamillschegschen Erklirung aus dem Langob. zustimmen, 
vgl. zu it. -ce- aus ch it. stecco zu goth. stiks nhd. stich (Bruckner Charak- 
teristik der germanischen Elemente im Italienischen 8, 3). 


W. Mever-Liisxe 
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VARIA 


THE “ TUTI-NAMEH” IN SPANISH FOLK-LORE 


In 1883 Antonio Machado y Alvarez published, among many others, 
the following story, entitled El Papagayo del Cuento and collected by 
Sergio Herndndez de Soto at Zafra in Estremadura.? 

A Spanish nobleman, the husband of a very pretty young wife, sees 
himself obliged to go to war, leaving her behind in the company of a young 
servant girl and a parrot. As one day she appears on the balcony, a 
young gentleman falls in love with her and, seeing no possibility of ap- 
proaching her, becomes extremely despondent. In this frame of mind he 
is noticed by a certain old woman, who enquires into the reason of his 
gloom and thus learns of his apparently hopeless love. The old woman, a 
worthy descendant of Trotaconventos and Celestina, goes to work, request- 
ing the nobleman’s wife to be a godmother to a granddaughter of hers. In 
vain does the lady excuse herself; the servant girl, anxious to go to the 
feast, joins in the old hag’s prayers, so that at last she consents. She is 
about to leave the house when her parrot cries out: “ Sejiorita, sefiorita! ” 
Since the bird has never before spoken, the lady is naturally quite aston- 
ished. Her wonderment increases when the parrot continues his talk, 
promising to tell her a story if she would only listen to him. She goes to 
his cage, in spite of the old woman’s protests, and listens to the bird, which 
tells her a story interesting enough to make her forget the feast, and she 
stays at home. On the following evening the same thing happens: just as 
the old hag is about to lead the lady away the parrot, the servant girl’s pre- 
cautions notwithstanding, calls out and continues his story of the evening 
before. Indeed, it is not finished until the fourth evening, when the noble- 
man returns from the war (evidently of shorter duration than the last one) 
and is promptly told what would have happened to his “ honor” but for 
the parrot’s vigilance. In fact, he is quite ready to slay his wife when the 
bird intercedes in her favor, pointing out that the guilty party is the old 
go-between, who is promptly exiled. Even the young suitor has to leave 
town to escape death at the hands of the jealous husband. 

Exactly the same story was published by the collector himself in 1886.? 

It is not less known in Brazil, where the following version was found, in 
Sergipe, and published by Sylvio Romero under the title of O principe 
cornudo.® 

The hero, a prince, has been predestined to be betrayed by his wife, for 
which reason his father sends him on a long cruise with the strict injune- 
tion not to land anywhere lest he see a woman and fall in love with her. 
One fine day he arrives at a port and there hears of a parrot capable of 
preserving husbands from domestic troubles of precisely this nature. The 
prince buys it, in spite of the high price demanded by the owner. Con- 

1 Folk-Lore: Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espafiolas, I, 156-71. 

2 Ibid., X, 186-99. 


8 Sylvio Romero, Contos populares do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 1897, pp. 37-43 
and 132-36. 
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fident in the parrot’s powers, he not only marries a certain princess, but 
even has the courage to go to war shortly afterwards, leaving his wife at 
home. As she shows herself at the window one day, a young gentleman 
beholds her and falls in love with her, confiding his troubles to an old 
woman of the Celestina type. This go-between invites the princess to a 
baptismal feast and manages to persuade her to accept the invitation. 
However, at the critical moment the parrot intervenes and on three suc- 
cessive nights tells her three stories (different from the one of the Spanish 
text). The husband returns; the parrot turns out to be an angel who flies 
to heaven, having accomplished his noble mission, which was to watch over 
the prince’s honor. 

The tale is also current in Italy, whence three different versions have 
been taken down in writing, hailing from provinces as far apart as Tus- 
eany and Sicily.* Again, the stories told by the bird differ from the 
Spanish and Portuguese texts. 

Neither the Spanish nor the Portuguese collector was aware of the fact 
that this tale is of literary origin, being in fact nothing but the frame story 
of a famous Oriental work, the Tuti-Nameh, generally associated with the 
name of the Persian poet Nachschebi. It reads as follows: 

Prince Meimun has for wife Chodscheste, a woman whose virtue does 
not, unfortunately, come up to her physical beauty. One day the prince is 
offered a wise parrot and buys it, after having convinced himself of its use- 
fulness, for a rather high price. He also buys a female bird to render the 
life of his new protégé more pleasant. Obliged to go on a voyage, Meimun 
leaves his wife in the care of his parrots and departs. After some time the 
princess beholds, from the roof of her house ® a foreign prince who falls 
violently in love with her and sends her a go-between, requesting her to 
come to see him. Since she loves the stranger quite as much as he loves 
her, she is ready to comply with his request but prudently decides to con- 
sult the female parrot first. This loyal bird warns her against the dangers 
of her project, but to no purpose. The fair one is on the contrary so en- 
raged at these remarks that she seizes the poor bird and dashes it against 
the floor, thus killing it. Then she consults the male parrot. Sufficiently 
warned by the fate of his mate, this clever bird feigns to enter into the 
wishes of his mistress but slyly introduces the theme of a story which the 
princess, apparently as curious as she is lascivious, requests him to tell her. 
Thereby she is made unaware of the passing of time, and her honor is 
saved, at least for the first night. The same thing happens thirty-five eve- 
nings in succession, at the end of which period Meimun, returning from his 
trip and hearing the parrot’s account of what has happened during his ab- 
sence, puts his wife to death and lives happily ever after. 

The Tuti-Nameh has come down also in a Turkish recension, in which 

4Th. F. Crane, Italian Popular Tales, Boston and New York, 1885, pp. 
168 ff. 


5 The episode is obviously modelled after the scriptural account of King 
David’s gallant adventure with Bathsheba, 2 Sam. xi. 
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the action is much the same. The hero is a merchant by the name of, Said, 
his wife is a certain Mahi-Sheker, whilst her suitor is a wealthy youth. In 
the end Said pardons his wife and, at the bird’s request, sets his parrot at 
liberty, no doubt greatly to the relief of his wife.*® 

The Persian Tuti-Nameh is little more than a reworking of the Indian 
Sukasaptati,’ a chapbook far older than the fourteenth century, when the 
Persian poet Zijai-ed-din Nachschebi put it in verse. While the Indian 
work has remained popular in the Peninsula to this day, having been trans- 
lated into various modern Indian dialects, the poem of Nachschebi served as 
a basis for a shorter Persian * and the Turkish recension. Of these the 
former goes back to the seventeenth century, while the latter was composed 
in the reign of Sultan Bayezid II (1481-1512). How did the frame story 
then reach Spain? 

In the first place, there is no reason whatever to doubt the genuinely 
popular character of the Spanish and Portuguese texts, which do not agree 
moreover with each other ® or with the Oriental work in any of the stories 
told by the learned parrot. The frame story of the Tuti-Nameh can thus 
have become known in Spain only through oral tradition. How this hap- 
pened is not very difficult to explain. The Tuti-Nameh still enjoys a cer- 
tain popularity among the populations of North Africa, to the more literate 
of whom both the younger Persian and the Turkish recensions are, or until 
recently were, of relatively easy access. On the other hand, the connexion 
between Spain and Africa has been sufficiently close down to modern times, 


thanks largely to the piracy of the Moorish corsairs and the slave trade, 

both flourishing in the Mediterranean down to the French Revolution. In 

fact, our tale may well go back to the eighteenth century, as its rather light 

tone and its diffusion as far as Brazil would tend to indicate. However 

this may be, the story is in itself a good example of the influence exercised 

by story books of Oriental origin upon the oral folk-lore of the Old World. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRaAPPE 


6 Tuti-Nameh. Das Papageienbuch. Eine Sammlung orientalischer Erzah- 
lungen. Nach der tiirkischen Bearbeitung zum ersten male iibersetzt von 
Georg Rosen, Leipzig, 1858. (New edition: Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, n.d.) 

? Sukasaptati. Das indische Papageienbuch, iibers. v. R. Schmidt, Miinchen, 
1913. 

8 The Tooti Nameh or Tales of a Parrot in the Persian language with an 
English translation, Calcutta, 1801; Touti Nameh. Deutsche Uebersetzung 
von C. J. L. Iken, Stuttgart, 1822. 

® The tale told in the Second Portuguese version (Romero, pp. 133 ff.) be- 
longs, however, to the same mdrchen type as the one found in the Spanish text. 





NECROLOGY 
CHARLES CARROLL MARDEN (1867-1932) 


ISPANIC studies and American scholarship have suffered an 

irreparable loss in the death from acute nephritis, on May 11, 
1932, of Charles Carroll Marden. Possessed as Professor Marden 
was of rugged health and exceptional energy and vitality, his de- 
cease, coming at the height of his scholarly productivity and distine- 
tion, was in every sense sudden and untimely. At the moment of 
his death he was President of the Modern Language Association of 
America—the first Hispanist to be so honored—and had advanced 
far in the preparation of a critical edition of the Poema de Alez- 
andre, which would in many respects have been the crowning 
achievement of his career, giving him the unique distinction of 
having prepared modern scholarly editions of all the major thir- 
teenth century poems written in the mester de clerecia. 

Professor Marden was born in Baltimore, Md., December 21, 
1867. After graduation from the Johns Hopkins University in 
1889, he served as instructor in French at the Norfolk Academy 
(1889-1890) and at the University of Michigan (1890-1891). He 
returned to the Johns Hopkins for his graduate training, receiving 
his Ph.D. in 1894, and continued on the staff of that institution as 
instructor, associate, and associate professor, from 1894 to 1905, in 
which year he was advanced to a professorship, the first university 
professorship of Spanish to be created in America. Upon the 
foundation of the Emery L. Ford chair of Spanish in Princeton, 
Professor Marden was called in 1916 to be its first incumbent, and 
continued in that post until his death. 

Professor Marden was universally regarded as the dean of 
American Hispanists and as one of the world’s eminent scholars in 
the domain of medieval Romance studies. Space will not permit of 
a detailed account of his numerous contributions to Hispanic stud- 
ies. The mere mention of his major publications will suffice to 
show their extent and importance. With rare singleness of pur- 
pose he early marked out his own special province, to which he 
steadfastly devoted himself until the day of his death. His Poema 


1 A complete bibliography of Professor Marden’s publications will be found 
in Modern Language Notes for December, 1932. 
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de Fernan Goncalez (1904)—a pioneer among critical editions of 
Old Spanish poems—was followed by the Libro de Apolonio (1917, 
1922), the Cuatro Poemas de Berceo (1928), the Veintitrés Milagros 
de Berceo (1929) and at his death he was busily engaged in the 
largest and most difficult task of all, the edition of the Poema de 
Alexandre. 

But Professor Marden’s scholarly activity was by no means en- 
tirely confined to medieval Spanish. His doctoral! dissertation 
The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico City (1896) was 
the first modern scientific study of a specific problem in the histori- 
cal development of American Spanish. His interest in this latter 
field was continuous, resulting in two scientific bibliographies of 
work dealing with American Spanish. In other—and widely dif- 
fering—activities he was also conspicuously successful: as editor of 
a learned journal and as a teacher of Spanish. He was managing 
editor of the Modern Language Notes from 1911 to 1915, Chief Ex- 
aminer for the College Entrance Board from 1922 to 1924, and co- 
author of a successful elementary grammar. He was outstanding 
as a teacher and inspirer of graduate students, not only at the Hop- 
kins and at Princeton, but also at the University of Chicago, where 
he taught in numerous summer quarters. 

A touch of the dramatic is not wanting to crown Professor 
Marden’s distinguished career as a Hispanist. In the spring of 
1925 he discovered in a Madrid book store a portion of the long- 
lost medieval manuscript of the poems of Berceo, and duplicated 
this discovery in 1928 by running to earth in a village of the prov- 
ince of Logrofio a second portion of this same manuscript. With 
characteristic generosity he presented these priceless finds to the 
Spanish Academy. 

Professor Marden’s work won early recognition and wide ac- 
claim not only in America but abroad. In 1907 he was elected 
Corresponding Member of the Spanish Academy and in 1922 was 
made Knight Commander of the Order of Isabel la Catélica—two 
of the highest honors open to foreigners. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded him during his lecture tour in 1928 as Carnegie Visit- 
ing Professor to Spanish Universities by his audiences in Madrid, 
Salamanca, and Logrofio and by the metropolitan and provincial 
press was indicative of the high esteem and renown he had won for 
himself in Spain. The photograph reproduced in this issue shows 
him preparing to deliver his first lecture before the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, February 28, 1928. 

Professor Marden was no cloistered and inaccessible scholar. 
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His circle of friends and personal acquaintances included almost 
every person identified with Hispanic studies in America or abroad, 
and he possessed their unanimous respect and affection. He was a 
thorough embodiment of that much-abused phrase ‘‘a gentleman and 
a scholar.’’ Toward younger men he was especially kindly and 
helpful. He sought them out at meetings, encouraged them with 
his fund of knowledge and experience, and followed their work with 
great interest. 

The Hispanic Review feels the loss of Professor Marden with 
especial keenness, with a sense of deep personal and professional 
bereavement. To him it owes in a very large measure its existence. 
His was the initiative, the energetic and intelligent leadership that 
resulted in its inception and establishment. Although with his 
usual modesty he declined to serve on the board of editors in order 
that younger scholars might have their opportunity, he gave gener- 
ously of his time and help at all stages of the enterprise. The 
editors will sadly miss his steady encouragement, his wise experi- 
ence and friendly counsel, but he has left them as a guide and in- 
spiration the high ideals of scholarly seriousness and devotion of 
which his entire life was so fine an example. 


F. Courtney TARR 


ELIJAH CLARENCE HILLS, 1867-1932 


O the many who mourn the passing of Elijah Clarence Hills 

there remain the heartening memory of his rare character and 
the inspiration of his scholarly devotion. His life was a singularly 
integrated one. He developed in his early years a profound inter- 
est in languages and in the general history of speech. Although his 
name is associated chiefly with the study of Spanish, his knowledge 
embraced many other idioms with the peculiarities and character- 
istics of which he was accurately acquainted. He was a devoted 
and unselfish teacher, never hesitating to give his time unsparingly 
to those who needed him, and thus supplementing by conferences 
and helpful detailed counsel the carefully prepared material which 
he presented to his classes. 

He was privileged to travel here and abroad and to study in 
many places, thus getting first hand knowledge in his chosen field of 
philology. Having oceupied various professorships in a number of 
prominent institutions, he was able to indulge his love of teaching 
and he gathered about him many students not only in Spanish, but 
in the wider field of general Romance. He kept in touch with the 
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careers of teachers whom he had trained, and he unceasingly gave 
thought to pedagogical problems and to the character of textbooks 
which would be most serviceable in our schools. Here too he was 
able to gratify his generosity in placing his information at’ the dis- 
posal of others, for he combined with his instinct for careful scholar- 
ship a practical business sense, not only printing many brief articles 
on questions of special interest to our teachers of languages, but 
also giving sound advice to publishing houses regarding the essen- 
tial needs of the schools. 

In his personal and official relations Dr. Hills won only affection 
and esteem. With natural charm he combined cordiality and 
dignity. He fulfilled with tact and never varying courtesy every 
task to which his many interests and diverse activities called him. 
Having thus rounded off and fused his own numerous gifts of mind 
and heart it was especially gratifying that he could gather about 
him a deeply devoted and congenial family, and that all of his chil- 
dren had successfully entered on their individual careers. They 
are privileged to add to hallowed personal memories the coronal of 
his fine achievement and good name. 

His last illness was borne with characteristic fortitude and even 
in his latter weeks he still thought of himself returning to his desk 
to complete the work to which he had been dedicated. But he was 
also ready to go at once rather than linger on shut out from the 
privilege of his studies. His encouraging and cheerful attitude 
was worthy of that fine stoicism which he too could have expressed 
in the words: In somnum iturit, laeti hilaresque dicamus: Vizi, et 
quem dederat cursum fortuna veregi. 

RupoLPH SCHEVILL 
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Spuren Lukans in der Spanischen Dichtung, by Clotilde Schlayer. Heidel- 
berg, 1928, Weiss’sche Universitiits-Buchhandlung. [100 pages, 4 
Marks; a Heidelberg dissertation. ] 

This brief study is divided into three chapters. The first deals with 
Lucan’s influence on Juan de Mena; the second attempts to cover the period 
of humanism and discusses in a cursory manner a few of the cancioneros 
of the fifteenth century, mentions some of the epics of the sixteenth, notably 
the Araucana of Ercilla, and discovers a few traces in the theatre and in a 
small number of late romances. The third chapter is devoted to Juan de 
Jduregui’s Farsalia. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding the author strictly cir- 
cumscribes her search by excluding any traces of Lucan to be found in his- 
tories, biographies or miscellaneous prose works. She thus limits herself 
to a consideration of his influence on the smallest field available, that of 
poetry, her object being “in der spanischen Dichtung nach Spuren des 
Lukanischen Gedichtes zu suchen—von der iusserlichen Nachahmung bis 
zur geistigen Nachschépfung in Sprache und Ton.” “ External imitation” 
in verse only cannot be studied in a satisfactory way without considering 
the extent to which Lucan was read and absorbed during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries as a historian and not as a poet. As in the case of other 
classic authors it is not always the original which influenced the ideas of 
the Renaissance, but the material of the original found in translations, 
excerpts, allusions and the like. Traces of an ancient writer can often be 
found imbedded in the whole body of prose literature in proportion as he 
became part of the culture of the times. Even more difficult and fruitless 
is the effort to discover the imponderables or intangibles of a “ geistige 
Nachschépfung in Sprache und Ton.” The latter process is characteristic 
of the methods of the “ new” philological school of Germany and manifests 
itself in the peculiar language here used. Thus we are told that Mena 
could find his ideal in Lucan: “ Hier waren Fremdartigkeit und Neuer- 
ungssucht, gewaltsame Steigerung und Spannung—ja Ueber-Spannung— 
Dunkelheit und Verklausulierung, Pressung und Hiaufung, verbissenes 
Hammern und Zwingen und dimmezerspellender Ausbruch, weissgliihender 
Wortrausch und eherne Erstarrung, etc.” On the other hand the author 
discovers in Mena examples of a “dréhnende Dynamik des Anpralls”; 
“ unheimlicher Spuk von Gift, wilden Tieren, Blitz, Sturm und Untergang, 
ete.”; “absichtliche Dunkelheit mit preziéser Umschriebung”; “ atemlose 
Uebersteigerung, etc.” This in Juan de Mena. Thus does the latter imi- 
tate Lucan’s “ Ton und Sprachgebiarde.” 

The bibliography involved in any analysis of Juan de Mena creates a 
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difficulty which the author has avoided by merely mentioning in a brief 
footnote on page 13 a few titles of works the gist of which is not reflected 
in her study. The famous Glosa sobre las Trezientas by el Comendador 
griego, Hern4n Niifiez, which treats in detail not only the influence of 
Lucan but that of other classic authors is indispensable in any study of 
Mena. It is alluded to in six words in a footnote and receives no further 
mention in the entire chapter. These few pages on Juan de Mena advance 
our information in no significant way over the commentary of Herndn 
Nijfiez or that of Francisco Sdnchez,) or the admirable summary by 
Menéndez y Pelayo (Antologia, V, pp. 176ff., of Introd.), and they do not 
weaken our conviction that some of the worst features of Mena’s Laberinto 
are directly attributable to his imitations of classic authors such as Lucan. 

The chapter on the period of humanism would gain in value if the 
author had revealed any acquaintance with the influence of other classics 
far more important than Lucan, to wit such names as Seneca, Virgil, or 
Ovid. Insofar as Lucan had evidently studied the chief authors of his 
time, it becomes apparent that all were carriers of a related culture and 
often of similar ideas. Of noted historians who came after him Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Plutarch are of vital importance. In numberless minor de- 
tails the classical sources of Renaissance literature can never be definitely 
stated and are generally unimportant. The appearance of Caesar or 
Pompey or a place-name has no significance, and the tracing of these 
reminiscences contributes nothing to a study in comparative literature. In- 
asmuch as Ercilla drew on various classical poets in the course of his epic 
narrative, notably on Virgil, his slight indebtedness to Lucan occasions no 
surprise. The gruesome scene in Cervantes’ Numancia, in which a corpse 
is revived to foretell the future, may owe its origin to a similar scene in 
Mena’s Laberinto which Cervantes knew well, or possibly to Laso de 
Oropesa’s translation of Lucan, rather than the original Latin poem. 
Fraulein Schlayer does not consider these flexible possibilities in her study. 
The source of the portrait of the witch in the Auto de las Cortes de la 
Muerte (Carvajal and Luis Hurtado) can very likely be found entirely in 
the Celestina literature and in current references to witchcraft. It seems 
to owe nothing whatever to Lucan, and a comparison with the Pharsalia 
seems forced. The author goes on to detect some traces of the Pharsalia 
in the ballads of Juan de la Cueva and of Gabriel Lobo Laso de la Vega, 
good examples of that external imitation above mentioned, which consists 
in rehearsing bits of Lucan’s material. We may be on safer ground in 
tracing the sources of the ancient themes of some of the romances in ques- 
tion, if we remember that both poets could readily have used other classical 
sources, not to mention the miscellanies which culled their titbits from an- 


1The author used the edition of el Brocense printed in Madrid, 1804. 


Hernan Nifiez’s commentary is not rare; there are copies in Vienna, Munich, 
Freiburg, Berlin and elsewhere. 
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cient accounts. The chapter closes with El Pompeyo, a forgotten tragedy 
by Cristébal de Mesa, which will never again be imbued with any life or 
interest. 

The last chapter deals with the translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia by 
Juan de Jduregui. Here we are face to face with a slight puzzle. 
J&uregui devoted many years to achieving the definitive version of the 
Latin poem, in which it was finally printed. He polished and revised an 
earlier simpler form until he succumbed to the lure of the genius of his 
intricate and involved contemporary Géngora. Of the earlier version there 
are specimens left which represent a fairly close rendition of the original, 
but in the words of our author “ Lukanischen Geistes ist in ihnen keine 
Spur.” Nor of gongorismo either. But the final printed translation 
(1684) is profoundly stamped with a clear imitation of the last style of 
Géngora. It would seem then that in order to reproduce the stylistic com- 
plications and technical devices of his original Jéuregui resorted, not to 
Lucan himself, but to his compatriot Géngora. He thus reproduced one 
bag of tricks by making use of another which had nothing to do with it. 
For Fraulein Schlayer also asserts “ Gongora brauchte keine Zeile von 
Lukan gelesen, kaum seinen Namen gekannt zu haben—und was an 
positiven Lukanreminiszenzen in seinem Werke etwa vorkommt ist ge- 
ringfiigig und belanglos.” This victory of gongorismo over Jduregui, 
who in two important treatises (Discurso poético and Antidoto contra las 
Soledades) railed against the style of the great Cordovan, deserved more 
than a passing admission. A substantially new feature, which the author 
eould have added to well known facts regarding Jduregui’s culto trans- 
lation of Lucan, would have been a detailed consideration of the gongorismo 
of Jéuregui with a study of his poetic treatises and ample comparisons 
showing how he does not render the original Lucan faithfully but at best 
only in an acceptable paraphrase. 

I am afraid that I have imitated the author and taken my theme too 
seriously. When pursuit of the “traces” left by a minor Latin poet in a 
great modern literature results only in a relatively insignificant caza menor, 
the chase ought perhaps not to inspire destructive criticism, but a kindly 
review to encourage the hunter to increase the size and quantity of his 
game. 

RvupotPH ScHEVILL 

University of California 


The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century, by Esther 
J. Crooks, Associate Professor of Spanish, Goucher College. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1931. [271 pages, $2.00.] 


“ This volume treats of seventeenth century French authors who profited 
by reading the great Castilian Cervantes.” In accordance with this plan 
the author first mentions numerous works which have dealt with the sub- 
ject in general and then speaks of the invasion of France by Spanish books 
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and speech, of Spanish works translated by Frenchmen, of grammars and 
pedagogical compositions used by both Spanish and French teachers of 
Castilian in France. Then follow chapters which treat in detail of the in- 
fluence of Cervantes on French poetry and novels of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of the importance of Don Quixote, of the Exemplary Novels, and of 
Cervantes’ theatre in connection with French plays. In this extensive field 
the most significant traces of the influence of Cervantes can be found in 
certain dramas written for the greater part in the first half of the century 
in question. 

This entire subject deserves careful study, and Miss Crooks has devoted 
unusual industry and zeal to gathering a great amount of material in such 
a way as to deserve our thanks. Perhaps I am at fault in having gained 
the impression that the result is still chiefly a work of compilation without 
sufficient interpretation of the various questions which arise in connection 
with the indebtedness of one literature to another. The manner in which 
French writers were influenced by Cervantes is a detail in a larger problem 
which would be much clearer if we had as a background a thoughtful and 
incisive comparison of the spirit of the French and Spanish peoples. A 
rehearsal of plots and incidents or of phrases copied and imitated is less 
illuminating than an analysis of the literary and esthetic conceptions which 
underlie all borrowings. Through these a national point of view can best 
be approached and understood. After reading this book one would like to 
know to what extent there was apparent among French writers a real un- 
derstanding of the genius of Spanish literature or an appreciation of the 
peculiar qualities of the Spanish race as manifested in Cervantes. 

The author suggests that the material borrowed was adapted to the na- 
tional taste, a logical process, but it is not always clear to what extent this 
process obscured the original. It also seems that Professor Crooks would 
have been on safer ground if she had perceived certain traces of the novela 
picaresca in a number of realistic or humorous scenes rather than the influ- 
ence of Don Quixote and the Exemplary Novels. Judging from the char- 
acter of their imitations some French writers were inclined to consider 
Cervantes’ masterpiece as a manifestation of rogue literature, which im- 
plies a serious misunderstanding of the book. Secarron could have read 
Aleman’s Guzmdn de Alfarache in a French garb, the editions of which de- 
serve careful analysis and comparison with le Roman comique. 

In view of the value of so many of Miss Crooks’ results I hesitate to 
speak of a few details to be censured. The manner in which the book is 
put together is disquieting. The judgments or opinions of others have 
been accepted at times without weighing them sufficiently. Titles and au- 
thors are adopted in the text or the notes without adequate regard either 
for the relevancy of their content or for accuracy of form. On page 13 
we read “ Antonio Pérez’s letters, addressed for the most part to the parents 
of the future Marquise de Rambouillet, formed the point of contact be- 
tween Spanish Gongorism and French preciosity.” Gongorism is used 
here in a loose way and most illogically in such a connection. Gongorism 
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is by its essence and peculiarity a feature of poetry only. It has never oc- 
curred to anyone who has read the admirable prose of Antonio Pérez’s 
letters to associate them with gongorism. It is better to speak of his 
conceptismo, a phase of culto, which might readily be studied in connection 
with French preciosity. Pérez could never have heard of gongorism for 
various reasons. He died in 1611; he spent the last years of his life in 
seclusion and was probably associated very slightly with the gens d’esprit 
who frequented the Hétel de Rambouillet. Much of his prose had been set 
down considerably before his death. Géngora himself did not turn defi- 
nitely to his peculiar style until 1609-10, and such works as his Polifemo 
and the Soledades on which gongorism reposes were composed in 1612-13. 

Miss Crooks takes for granted that the Entremés de los habladores is 
by Cervantes. It was first printed anonymously in Lope’s Séptima Parte 
in 1617. Navarrete mentions an edition of 1624 which has never to my 
knowledge been seen by anyone. A copy of an edition of Cadiz, 1646, 
ascribing the play to Cervantes is mentioned by Rius, who says it was in the 
possession of Fernéndez-Guerra. If anyone who has seen this, or another 
copy, would mention its hiding place, such a detail would be helpful. The 
authority of such an edition is open to question. The entremés itself does 
not seem to have the stamp of Cervantes’ style either in humour or tech- 
nique, but that of the plays of the following decades. It was revived at a 
time when it had become a mania, through the writings of such men as Aur. 
Ferndndez-Guerra, Adolfo de Castro, and others, to ascribe anonymous 
works to Cervantes, notably entremeses. 

The narrative style of this study is hampered by unnecessary excursions 
into the field of Cervantes’ influence on English and German writers. On 
page 90 a play entitled Cardenio und Celinde, etc. by Gryphius is brought 
into the discussion although nothing but the name Cardenio recalls Cer- 
vantes and the author admits that there is probably no relationship between 
the Spanish and German writers. Why mention the publication by Gry- 
phius in Germany of a play which has no more to do with Cervantes than 
the reference has to do with the author’s thesis? The material found in a 
number of notes (for ex. p. 98, n. 86, p. 141, n. 48, p. 158, n. 137, p. 163, 
n. 147, p. 164, n. 149, which all deal with English dramas; pp. 121-124, 
containing an analysis of Spanish plays indebted to Cervantes but having 
no connection with French; p. 179, n. 209, which speaks of borrowings 
from Cervantes by Antonio Coello (called Pedro Coello on the next page) 
and Montalbén; p. 193 on the indebtedness of Calderén’s Entremés del 
dragoncillo to la Cueva de Salamanca), is not germane to the title of the 
work. The inclusion of English and Spanish material of a comparative 
nature would seem more justified if Dr. Crooks had extended her brief ref- 
erences to show that French translations of Spanish books rather than the 
Spanish originals must be considered in the problem of English indebted- 
ness to Cervantes and other Spanish writers. 

The book contains many footnotes of a bibliographical character and a 
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special Bibliography covering forty pages. Both reveal disorganization 
and lack of accuracy. On page 2 Puibusque’s Histoire comparée des lit- 
tératures espagnole et francaise and Klein’s monstrous Geschichte des 
Dramas are mentioned both in the text and in a footnote without specify- 
ing either volume or page. Since the latter is a work of thirteen volumes 
dealing with the drama of every epoch and nationality except the French 
it is not clear to what the author refers. On page 61 quotations from 
Cervantes’ Viaje del Parnaso are given in French prose whereas the foot- 
note refers to a Spanish edition. On page 190 the author mentions one 
Albrech (sic) who reappears in the Index, and is in three places made re- 
sponsible for a farce called Der Zeufel (sic) als ein Hidraulicus which 
looks like a pardonable error, were it not for its repetition in the Bibli- 
ography and the Index. This peculiar reading can be found in A. 
Cotarelo’s book, El Teatro de Cervantes, p. 569, misprints and all. So 
little does it take to disguise the Teufel. At the beginning of the Bibli- 
ography the author tells us that “ only the works used” are included, and 
that the list is not complete. It could have been much improved by nu- 
merous excisions and by bringing it up to date. A bibliography has two 
objects, to reveal the instruments which have been of service to the author, 
and to guide the reader in tracing the subject of the thesis or related ma- 
terial. It is difficult to see why the following titles have been included (to 
give some examples chosen at random): Albertus Magnus: De Virtutibus, 
seu Paradisus animae, 1489; Nicol4s Antonio, the first edition of his 
Bibliotheca hispana vetus and nova, much inferior to the second, and en- 
tered without specifying volume or page; D’Aubigné: Histoire universelle, 
10 v.; Beaumont and Fletcher, 11 v.; Grillparzer: Simtliche Werke; 
Cejador: Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, 14 v., of which 
more than 13 cannot have been of any conceivable use; Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s Historia de las ideas estéticas, all 9 volumes; La Celestina (in 
French) with seven dates, but without a word differentiating the editions 
of which three were already cited in a footnote to page 12 with another of 
1634. The most important item, that of Cervantes, should have been made 
intelligible and more precise. It begins with his “ Complete Works,” and 
cites first an edition of Baudry, Paris, 1867, a date not recorded for any- 
thing but the Quijote. Baudry’s collections, such as they were, have vari- 
ous earlier dates. The next entry under Obras completas is the recent 
6 vol. set of the Academy. It is not conceivable that the author used these 
facsimile volumes, so irksome to consult and without commentary. Then 
follows the item of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s incomplete “ complete works” in 
English. For the Galatea there are the Paris edition of 1611, Floridn’s 
version of 1783 and Sancha’s edition of 1784. For the Quijote the first 
item apparently means the first editions of parts I and II as it gives the 
dates 1605-15, but a few lines later follows the separate item Segunda 
parte, etc., 1615. Then we find for part I the Brussels editions of 1607, 
1611 and 1617, which represent the same text. The Brussels edition of 
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1616 is a copy of the Madrid princeps of 1615. The next four items are 
the Brussels editions of 1662 and 1671 and the Antwerp editions of 1673 
and 1697, all of which contain identical texts. All this could have been 
covered by a reference to Rius. The lists of translations are equally ca- 
pricious and with the exception of specific French versions have no bearing 
on the thesis. Of the Novelas the list contains only editions of Brussels, 
1614, Milan, 1615, Madrid, 1783 and the two volumes in the Clasicos 
castellanos which contain only seven of the novels. For Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature only the Spanish edition of 1913 is 
given, and for Ticknor only the unrevised edition of 1849 and its French 
translation. For Spanish plays the author frequently mentions old and 
inaccessible editions at the expense of recent and at times critical reprints. 
Such details are more adequately covered in well known Spanish bibli- 
ographies. : 

In these criticisms I have ventured to suggest a number of changes in a 
significant study, since Professor Crooks has announced that her book is 
only “the forerunner of a consideration of a particular imitator of the 
period, Guérin de Bouscal,” the dramatist most extensively indebted to 
the story of Don Quixote. 

RupotPH SCHEVILL 

University of California 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
I 


In their preface to Cervantes: A Tentative Bibliography ... (Har- 
vard University Press, 1931), the editors, Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford 
and the late Miss Ruth Lansing, “state very deliberately that it is tenta- 
tive. . . . Therefore they invite the votaries of Cervantes . . . to provide 
the corrections and additions of which the present work stands in need.” 
Such modesty is a challenge to cooperation and it is in this spirit that the 
following comments are conceived, in the hope that a revised edition will be 
forthcoming. 

The bibliography contains a great deal of material, but the arrangement 
is not always satisfactory. There is no index for convenient reference. 
The first section takes up editions, arranged chronologically, the first work 
being La Galatea, the last the Poestas (some of which antedate La Galatea). 
The more common practice, as used for instance in the Ticknor and British 
Museum catalogues, is to list the complete works first, and then separate 
items arranged in alphabetical order. Under each entry there should be 
ineluded references to all bibliographical information available, facsimiles, 
and the editors’ contribution to such bibliographical problems as arise. An 
excellent model for this kind of work is Mazzatinti and Menghini’s Biblio- 
grafia Leopardiana (in progress). In the case of very rare editions, a 
census of extant copies might be provided, more especially as, when print- 
ing was done on hand presses and slowly, corrections were introduced 
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while the work was in progress, with the result that few copies present 
exactly the same text. 

The first two entries illustrate fairly well a weakness of this bibli- 
ography : 

Primera parte de la Galatea, dividida en seys libros. 

Impressa en Alcalé por Iuan Gracian. Ajio de 1585. 

VIII, 375 fol. 

Princeps edition. 
Galatea, Pt. I. Alcala, Juan Gracian [for] 
Blas de Robles, 1585. 


Such short titles can only be justified when reference is made to fuller 
descriptions in some authoritative work. The editors call the first item a 
princeps edition, but leave the second unqualified, although, in spite of cer- 
tain differences in the description, it is of course the same edition. Simi- 
larly inadequate descriptions occur elsewhere. In the second entry under 
the Don Quijote (p. 4) reference is made to “143 variants from princeps 
edition,” without any mention here, where it belongs, of the study made by 
Seris. One of the early editions of the same work, published in 1905, 
is indicated rather summarily in these words: “ Followed in same year 
by: Another edition of Part I in Valencia.” On the other hand many 
later reprints of scant interest are described in more detail. An ex- 
ample is the Appleton edition, in the ease of which one reference (in- 
stead of half a dozen, with varying details) would suffice, as, to judge 
by blurred copies, this edition was set up only once, although frequently 
reprinted. One would prefer instead a reference to and some infor- 
mation about one of the most ambitious editions yet attempted of the 
Don Quijote, that of Braunfels. What was printed of it still appears 
on the market, and the material for the rest is probably with his collec- 
tion of books in the Prussian Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. 

Three works seem to have given the compilers unusual difficulty: the 
Gabinete de lectura espanola, Rivadeneyra’s Biblioteca de autores espaioles 
(first edition of vol. 1, containing the Obras of Cervantes, 1846; others are 
reprints), and B. J. Gallardo’s Ensayo de wna biblioteca espaiiola de libros 
raros y curiosos. One could fill a long review with corrections made from 
an examination of these works alone, but attention need be called chiefly 
to the Gabinete de lectura espajiola as recorded on p. 24, a propos of the 
Novelas ejemplares (i.e., Rinconete y Cortadillo and el Zeloso Estremeio, 
as spelt in the Gabinete). The Gabinete is repeated four times on the 
same page, always with reference to the same two items, and on each oc- 
casion with curious differences: 1780, 1788?, 1800? (twice). The pub- 
lisher appears once as Vda. de Ibarra, Hijos y Ca., once as Antonio Fer- 
nandez (twice as Fernéndez): El celoso extremefo is spelt differently each 
time. Apréiz, in Espaiia moderna, July, 1904, showed that Bosarte pub- 
lished this journal from 1787 to 1793, and the two novels in 1788. A 
glance at the publication itself reveals that numbers IV and V, containing 
the two works by Cervantes, were published by Don Antonio Fernandez. 
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No further reference need be made to the Rivadeneyra Biblioteca de 
autores espanoles than to observe that it contains more poems than are re- 
ferred to on pp. 35-38. The Gallardo work cannot with impunity be 
divided into two publications, an Ensayo ... , and a Biblioteca espajiola 
de libros raros y curiosos, which latter the authors seem to confuse with a 
well-known collection of reprints. 

Chapters VIII and XII, entitled respectively Bibliography and Cer- 
vantes: Biography, Criticisms, etc., are the least satisfactory part of the 
work. Sometimes reviews are given, and properly so for convenient ref- 
erence, under the author and work reviewed, as for example under 
Américo Castro’s El pensamiento de Cervantes, but more usually under the 
name of the reviewer. Sometimes names of authors and reviewers are 
omitted altogether. Perhaps, finally, not much useful information is to be 
gleaned from such entries as the following: Cervantes et son Don 
Quichotte. Magasin Pittoresque, Paris, Sept. 30, 1883 (p. 163); Gon- 
z4lez Serrano, Valentin (Articulo biogrdfico de Cervantes), El Porvenir 
Filipino, p. 1, Manila, April 23, 1874 (p. 170); Mogatar, Sancho. Un 
albalé del Rey Don Felipe III. 1.4 Enseita Bermeja, I, nim. 14, Zamora, 
April 3, 1877 (p. 178); Zuleta, E. Sobre Cervantes y el “ Quijote,” 
Medellin (Colombia), Tip. Comercial, 1916, 17 pp. (p. 193), ete. 


II 


More than a third of the titles recorded in Spain and Spanish America 
in the Libraries of the University of California: A Catalogue of Books 
(Berkeley, 1928) are gifts of that generous patron of Hispanica, John C. 
Cebridn. The huge volume in quarto extending to 846 pages with double 
columns is a good piece of cataloguing in which only a few minor and 
easily recognizable typographical errors occur. The provenance of photo- 
graphic reproductions of texts ought of course to be indicated. An exten- 
sive subject index adds to the usefulness of the catalogue as a work of ref- 
erence. A second volume, including the Bancroft collection, does not fall 
within our scope. The Pacific Coast is thus well provided with literature 
concerning all phases of Spanish activities, but from the standpoint of the 
student and the bibliophile, the books in the literary and philological fields 
rarely rise above the mediocre. A more careful selection of books and edi- 
tions would have made the catalogue a valuable complement to the Ticknor 
catalogue of 1879, still the most useful single reference work on the subject. 
This adverse criticism of the California collection applies to works of the 
older period as well as contemporary literature (for example, among the 
modern poets, Juan Ramén Jiménez). There appear throughout indica- 
tions of a fatal disposition to accept any edition of a work, without evi- 
dence of an instinct for or endeavour to find the unusual item. Nor does 
completeness under any author or subject characterize the collection. It is 
with agreeable surprise therefore that one finds in the catalogue such rare 
works as the following: Rey de Artieda, Los Amantes, 1908; Géngora, 
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Obras ... Comentadas (por) Garcia de Salcedo Coronel, 1636-48; 
Salvé’s Paris trade catalogues, 1830, 1835 (the earlier London ones are 
missing). 

Iil 


It is a sheer joy to read the article by Ludwig Klaiber, librarian of the 
University of Freiburg i. B, on Adolf Schaeffer und seine Bibliothek alt- 
spanischer Drucke, published in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
(1931, pp. 8-25). Besides giving an account of Schaeffer (1845-1928), 
the Frankfurt financier and collector, Klaiber provides information about 
other German collectors of Spanish books and the present location of their 
libraries: Tieck (Berliner Kgl. Bibliothek), Braunfels (Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek), Fastenrath (Kélner Stadtbibliothek). Concerning the 
fate of Stiefel’s collection the author can give no information. It was 
rumored some years ago that it had gone to a school in Vienna. Klaiber 
thinks that Schack possessed no large collection of the Spanish drama, but 
depended on the libraries of Madrid. His considerable number of sueltas 
and a few volumes of Lope de Vega were, however, offered some years ago 
by a Leipzig dealer. 

Of special interest are Klaiber’s references to items not included in the 
printed catalogue of the Schaeffer collection (1898) and information con- 
cerning the Lope de Vegas (a duplicate set was presented by Schaeffer to 
Gottingen) and various seventeenth century collections. For the “ come- 
dias de diferentes autores” he provides a census of extant copies, omit- 
ting however mine of P. 25, Ticknor’s of P. 28 and Rennert’s of P. 29. 
For the 1652-1704 series detailed descriptions are now available in 
Cotarelo’s study published in the Bol. R. Acad. Esp. (1931, p. 418) and 
A. Gasparetti’s in Archivum Romanicum (1931, p. 541). Gasparetti main- 
tains that the series closed in 1681. Information is also given concerning 
sueltas in the Schaeffer and other German collections,—one of 9,000 plays 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the Preuszische Staatsbiblio- 
thek deserves mention because it has been catalogued (1928). A propos of 
Schaeffer’s copy of the fourth volume of Calderon’s plays, Madrid, 1672, 
Klaiber remarks that it is unique. It is, however, in my library. Most 
of Schaeffer’s books came from the Salv4-Heredia sale of 1891-4, a period 
of such financial stress that a set of Lope de Vega’s plays (1609-30, 27 
vols., some duplicates) fetched only 52 franes. 

It is interesting to learn that some of the rare books in the Freiburg 
library came from Baist’s collection. Concerning Baist, Klaiber observes 
in an article on Die spanischen Studien an der Universitat Freiburg i. Br. 
(Minerva Zeitschrift, 1930, p. 18): “ Der Romanist Gottfried Baist (gest. 
1921), ein Mann mit profundem Wissen, wenn auch von mehr rezeptiver 
als produktiner Natur, war ein ausgezeichneter Kenner der spanishen 
Sprache und Literatur.” It was Baist’s appreciation of Schaeffer’s zeal 


for the Spanish drama that brought the latter’s treasures to the University 
of Freiburg. 
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IV 


The chief interest of an article by C. Pitollet, A propos de récents vols 
de livres en Espagne, avec quelques souvenirs sur la Bibliotheque Colom- 
bine (Revue des bibliothéques, 1930, pp. 40-58) lies in the list of recent 
abstractions from the Biblioteca de San Isidro, Madrid. When M. 
Pitollet enquired at the Colombina library for some volumes of Spanish 
verse, he was told by the clerk in charge: “No se canse el sefior en pedir 
obras espafiolas, ya que son éstas precisamente las que faltan del todo.” 
Of the original collection formed by Ferdinand Columbus, son of the dis- 
coverer, consisting of 20,000 volumes, about 5000 remain. Rodriguez 
Marin has well observed, and his remark applies to other countries (in- 
cluding France) as well as to Spain: “ guardar libros es mas dificil que 
guardar doncellas.” 

M. A. BucHANAN 

University of Toronto 


Rubén Dario: Casticismo y Americanismo. Estudio precedido de la bio- 
grafia del poeta, por Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Ph.D., Catedratico de 
literatura hispano-americano en la Universidad de California. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931. [253 pages.] 
The extensive literature that has gathered about the name of Rubén 

Dario is sufficient proof of the high place to which he has been definitely 


assigned in the history of Hispanic letters. The literary schools that he 
represented so completely have lost much of their former importance, and 
with their passing the qualities that gave him leadership have no longer 
the significance that they had a few years ago; for reasons, however, other 
than those associated with Parnassianism, Modernism and Mundonovismo, 
he is now recognized as one of the greatest of modern poets. He has be- 
come a classic, and it is as a classic that Dr. Torres-Rioseco studies his life 
and writings in the volume under review. 

Near the end of his life Dario published his own biography, La Vida de 
Rubén Dario, escrita por él mismo (Buenos Aires, 1912), and this, natu- 
rally, became the guide of later biographers. Some have doubted its 
veracity, but it remained for Dr. Torres to show how untrustworthy the 
autobiography really is. Because of a faulty memory and still more be- 
cause of an artistic impulse, Darfo strayed continually from the path of 
truth in telling the story of his life. 

In the present biography, occupying the first half of the book, Dr. 
Torres gives us the first reliable account of the poet’s life. Accepting, 
after close scrutiny, whatever the autobiography has to offer him, examin- 
ing with a critical eye all other available documents and filling in the gaps 
with unpublished details obtained by correspondence from those who knew 
the poet in the flesh, he traces systematically step by step, almost year by 
year, the nomadic life of Dario from his birth in a small Nicaraguan vil- 
lage in 1867 to his death in Leon in 1916. To the various stages of his 
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journey through life are dedicated ten chapters, the titles of which indi- 
cate his more or less brief sojourn in widely separated parts of the world, 
Central America, Chile, Argentina, Spain, France, to mention only the 
most important. A journey his life was, in the literal sense of the word. 
Cireumstances over which he had no control, his profession as a free-lance 
journalist and the incessant yearning for travel and excitement resulted in a 
Bohemian mode of existence that ended only with his death. His incessant 
wanderings and his equally incessant dissipations would seem to have left 
little time for literary work; and yet, mirabile dictu, he did produce an 
amazing amount of literature, much of it of the highest quality. Finally, 
his health broken by the strain of feverish activities and dissipations, he 
returned to his native land to die. 

The account that Dr. Torres gives us of the poet’s life is convincing; 
perhaps too much so. The present reviewer cannot help wondering 
whether any useful purpose is served by a detailed account of Dario’s 
licentiousness and by the cataloguing of his human frailties. That men 
such as Paul Verlaine and Rubén Dario, sordid and licentious in their lives, 
were capable of producing such exquisite poetry is one of the paradoxes of 
literary history, and the less we permit our minds to dwell upon their 
despicable actions the more likely are we to enjoy their poetry. There 
were in Dario two distinct personalities: the one, sincerely and unwaver- 
ingly loyal to his artistic ideals; the other, an easy prey to all the tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh and the devil. It may well be that the beauti- 
ful poem El reino interior can be fully understood only by one who knows 
that the author’s life was an incessant struggle between the human and the 
divine, and it is not the only one that is closely associated with his corporeal 
existence; the great majority, however, were due to the spiritual experi- 
ences of the poet. These, no less real than his immoralities, have much 
greater significance. 

In justice to Dr. Torres it should be said that he does not neglect the 
spiritual life of the poet, and his evident purpose was to select only such 
incidents as had some bearing upon the character of the man and his liter- 
ary productions; nevertheless, it seems to the reviewer that he might have 
passed more lightly over the scabrous incidents and given more attention to 
the development of the spiritual and artistic life of the poet. The ideal 
world of his artistic aspirations was far removed from the sordid world of 
reality, and the efforts of Dr. Torres to bridge the gulf that lay between 
have not been and could not be wholly successful. 

The thesis of the book is to be found in the second part, Casticismo y 
americanismo en la obra de Rubén Dario. The domination of French ideas 
and literary doctrines is apparent in Spanish-American writers of the nine- 
teenth century. Near the end of the century many of the younger men 
began to find in French literature, not an end in itself, but an avenue of 
approach to the great writers of all literatures. Cosmopolitanism replaced 
the Gallicism that had aroused the ire of the literary critics of Spain. 
“ Francia es una especie de Ilave que nos da entrada a los ricos tesoros de 
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las otras literaturas europeas; en francés hemos leido por primera vez a los 
grandes filésofos alemanes, a los novelistas rusos, y al gran dramaturgo 
eseandinavo; a Edgar Poe le hemos conocido a través de Carlos Baudelaire; 
Seott, Shelley, Walt Whitman, d’Annunzio, los novelistas rusos, no gozarian 
de su extensa popularidad si hubiéramos tenido que leerles en el original.” 
(Page 128.) 

For some of the early modernistas French influence meant the eradica- 
tion of all that was racial and national; to Rubén Dario it gave the cosmo- 
politan outlook that characterizes much of his poetry without depriving 
him of his essentially Spanish qualities. “ Rubén Dario es el menos des- 
arraigado de los primeros modernistas . . . Su acendrado casticismo se 
revela de multiformes maneras, como lo vamos a demostrar en el curso de 
este ensayo.” (Page 129.) 

The metrical innovations that gave to the poetry of Darfo such variety 
and flexibility of rhythm were not invented by him, nor were they taken 
from French literature, as many critics have asserted. Although con- 
sidered by many as revolutionary, they were in reality nothing more than 
the restoration of meters and rhythms that may be found in Spanish poetry 
from the twelfth to the twentieth century. The assertion that “fuera de 
la estrofa del Responso a Verlaine no hay nada en la métrica del poeta 
niearagiiense desconocido en nuestra poesia,” page 134, is made by Dr. 
Torres in no uncertain tone, and the array of arguments that he advances 
in support of his contention vill make it diffieult for Dr. Mapes to defend 
the position taken by him in his L’Influence francaise dans Voewvre de 
Rubén Dario (Paris, 1925). 

Having shown that Darfo is essentially Spanish in the form of his 
poetry, Dr. Torres continues the development of his thesis with respect to 
the content. Casticismo and americanismo, notably absent in Azul (Chile, 
1888) and in Prosas profanas (Buenos Aires, 1896), are notably present in 
the volume of poems that appeared nine years later in Madrid, Cantos de 
vida y esperanza, “el libro ms representativo de la obra total de Rubén 
Dario.” (Page 163.) From this collection and from later poems he cites 
many passages to show that Darfo, in spite of the cosmopolitanism of his 
earlier poetry and his evident disdain for all that was provincial or racial, 
was at heart a Spaniard, proud of his race and its achievements; and more- 
over, that he gloried in the fact that he was Spanish-American. With a 
virility and an optimism of which Prosas profanas gave little indication he 
expressed his faith in the future of Hispanic lands. 

Supplementing his chapter on the casticismo of Dario, Dr. Torres treats 
summarily, by suggestion rather than by detailed exposition, the influence 
of the Nicaraguan poet upon the “Generacién del ’98.” It was he, and 
not Salvador Rueda, who became the leader of modernismo in Spain. 

The two following chapters, Americanismo en la obra de Rubén Dario 
and El paisaje americano, present the author’s thesis in its second main 
aspect. He admits that Rodé was justified in saying, in his famous pro- 
logue to Prosas profanas, that “ Rubén Dario no es el poeta de América”; 
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and crities had a right to refer to him as a “ poeta descastado,” since he 
had shown so little interest in things American and Spanish. New con- 
ditions, however, a different environment, latent ideas and sentiments that 
merely awaited the opportune moment for expression, brought him down 
from his tower of ivory to the actualities of the world about him and sup- 
plied him with the inspiration and the material for many poems unsur- 
passed in their vigorous expression of Hispanic ideals and achievements. 
As to his treatment of inanimate nature in the New World, the material 
that Dr. Torres presents is hardly sufficient to prove his case; it is so slight 
in comparison with similar material in the poetry of José Santos Chocano 
that, on this basis alone, Dario could not challenge the Peruvian poet for 
the title of “ El poeta de América.” 

The last chapter presents in a sketchy manner, although with many in- 
teresting conjectures and suggestions, the influence upon Dario of six 
Spanish poets of the nineteenth century. A carefully prepared bibli- 
ography fills the last eleven pages of the book. 

The contribution that Dr. Torres has made to the study of Rubén Dario 
is the most substantial of the many that have been published. Moreover, 
the language in which he presents the results of his investigations has a 
literary charm that is rarely found in the field of scholarship. 


G. W. UmMpHrey 
University of Washington 


A History of Spanish Literature, by E. D. Laborde, Ph.D. London, Heine- 
mann, 1931. [ vi-+ 283 pages, 7s. 6d.] 


It would be a mistake to discuss this volume with the seriousness one 
would devote to a scholarly production. Dr. Laborde, author of A Ge- 
ography of Western Europe, has brought to his task (assigned him, one 
feels sure, by the publisher), much enthusiasm, some first-hand knowledge, 
and a stack of handbooks. His most used sources are Ticknor, Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, and Hurtado-Gonzdlez Palencia (the last-named authors 
become, in his bibliography, “J. Hurtado, J. de la Serna, and A. G. 
Palencia”). The style is straightforward, sometimes neatly turned, and 
occasionally ungrammatical. Where the author really knows the works he 
treats, as seems to be the case with Calderén and Palacio Valdés, he can 
become eloquent, if not judicious. 

In the preface one reads: “ The proper function of a history of litera- 
ture being to trace the development of the art, to point out the currents 
which have flowed from time to time, and to indicate the sources of influ- 
ence which have acted at one time or another, there seems no need to pad 
the work with literary criticism which is better done elsewhere.” The 
omission of literary criticism (not quite complete, as will be seen), leaves 
room for catalogs of “ background figures” whose names ought rather to 
be sought in larger works of reference. The main currents, often clearly 
outlined, are cluttered with such details. Mysticism is notably slighted, 
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while three pages are devoted to El mejor alcalde el rey. An accurate brief 
survey of Spanish literature could be of much service, but it is not pro- 
vided here. This I say with regret, for Dr. Laborde has labored faithfully, 
and has produced some plausible pages. He displays a quick intuition, 
but training cannot be improvised. 

Perhaps the simplest way to continue this review will be to quote, with 
little comment, selected sentences. They are doubtless more striking than 
the average, but the reader may feel assured that many more of like char- 
acter could be copied. 

Factual errors. Alfonso X “ produced the Grande e general estoria de 
Espana, known shortly as the Crénica general” (40). T. A. Sanchez’s 
Poetas castellanos anteriores al siglo xv “ is a complete collection of Span- 
ish poetry from the Poema de mio Cid to Ayala, omitting Alfonso’s 
Cantigas” (43). In the 15th century “the longer Spanish verses like the 
arte mayor became fashionable owing to their resemblance to the longer 
Italian types, and the old Spanish short verses were discarded” (56). 
Mena’s Laberinto de Fortuna “consists of double redondillas of eleven- 
syllabled lines” (58). The graph summarizing the development of the 
drama includes 14th century “imitations of Plautus and Terence” [the 
nature of which is totally unknown to us], 15th century “ entremeses” 
[known only by allusion], the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo, and the Celestina 
(83). Hurtado de Mendoza’s Guerra de Granada describes “ Granadine 
wars of the same period ” as Pérez del Pulgar’s history of el Gran Capitan 
(88). Juan de Valdés is the author of the Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén 
(91). The authors of the cultured epics of the siglo de oro “halted be- 
tween the imitation of Classical models, the later style of Boiardo and 
Tasso, and the national form represented by El poema de mio Cid” (122). 
Lope described his grief at the death of Juana de Guardo [1613] “in the 
series of poems named Pastores de Belén” [1612] (134). Tirso de 
Molina is still “ born in Madrid in 1571” (144). Matos Fragoso’s “ best 
work is El sabio en el rincén” (164). South American “ romantic poetry 
is best represented by Maria, a long narrative poem by the Colombian poet 
JorcE Isaacs” (243). “Ramé6n Mentnvez Prpau (1869-1930) ” [he will 
be surprised to learn it!] wrote a Manual de Gramatica histérica espanola 
“a fourth edition of which appeared in 1918,” and “ his Crénica general de 
Espaiia (1898) and El cantar de mio Cid (1908-11) ” are “the standard 
works on the poetry written about the national hero” (268). “ ADoLFo 
Bonita yY SAN Martin (b. 1875),” no date given for his death, is “a 
cervantista of some repute, having collaborated with Schevill in the pro- 
duction of the standard edition of El Quijote” [this will interest many, 
ineluding Schevill] (268). 

Criticism. The Celestina “is grossly vulgar in thought and expression, 

. and its warm reception is an emphatic commentary on the manners of 
the time” (83). Persiles y Sigismunda “ was a total failure and is worse 
reading even than La Galatea... . It is a pity that. the author of El 
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Quijote wound up his career with such a bad book” (106). Of El mejor 
alcalde el rey: “ Here, less than anywhere else, Lope cannot be accused of 
creating types” (138). Of Zorrilla: “In a sense he resembles Scott, but 
his work is probably destined to greater durability than that of the English 
author ” (207). Of Juan Ramén Jiménez: “ But notice how subdued are 
the colours, for these modernists affect the subfuse” (273). And at the 
close: “ After more than a century of submergence under a flood of for- 
eign influence, it [Spanish literature] has once again found its true native 
inspiration and is at the present day one of the most flourishing of litera- 
tures” (273). Perhaps this was true twenty years ago; today this re- 
viewer is compelled to think that Spanish literature is displaying remark- 
ably little native power, and has seldom found itself more at the mercy of 
foreign currents. But Dr. Laborde, in whose eyes the age of romanticism 
extends from 1833 to 1898 (197), is not one to haggle over a decade or two. 

Misprints are numerous: !et it suffice to state that Zorrilla is spelled 
Zorilla wherever the name occurs, that Benavente becomes in all cases 
Benevente (it is don Jacinto, for Quifiones de Benavente is not mentioned), 
and that Tamayo y Baus is everywhere Tomayo. 

The bibliography is the feeblest element in the work. Placed in brief 
paragraphs at the end of each chapter (footnotes are not used at all), it is 
usually obsolete, often inexact and always misleading. Thus: “ The best 
texts [for the medieval period] are to be found in Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
Antologia and in Poetas castellanos anteriores al siglo XV by Tomas 
Antonio Sanchez in the Biblioteca de autores espanoles, tomo lvii (Madrid, 
1911) ” (16). The only monograph cited for Géngora is that of C. L. 
Penney, and for Lope the reader is sent to Rennert’s 1904 Life, instead of 
the Rennert-Castro revision of 1919. Why continue? One who devotes 
nine lines to Gallardo’s literary and political pamphlets and makes no men- 
tion of his Ensayo (212) reveals that he knows less of Spanish bibliog- 
raphy than the average graduate student. 

Dr. Laborde has assets as well as liabilities. Of Pérez Esecrich he re- 
marks, “ Like all jam which has been discovered to conceal medicine, his 
novels are suspect ” (210), and he has the wit to point out that Huckle- 
berry Finn is the best modern picaresque novel (95). One of his eight 
chapters is devoted to Spanish-American literature, a feature of value if 
capably handled. But on the whole the publication of such a work as this 
is regrettable, and all the more because it is issued by a well-known firm 
and in attractive format. Spanish scholarship, in England as well as in 
this country, needs to be buttressed by sound, intelligent erudition and 
criticism. This volume puts us all on the defensive. 
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